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in comparatively good circumstances; but the 
father had become a bankrupt in some season 


° of great mercantile disaster, and had fled to our 


BY FLORENCE GREY. 3 


Never had there been a merrier May day in } 
Lindéngrove! Spring had come in two weeks ; 
earlier than it was ever known before, and ; 
already the violets and butter-cups smiled in ; 
the meadows, and the May roses were blooming ° 
through the woods. The blue houstonia stud- ; 
ded the uplands, looking out from amid the : 
springing grass like stars reflected from deep 
waters. Wild strawberries were blossoming. 
The leaves, too, were everywhere on thé trees. 
The honeysuckle was already peeping out along 
’ the edges of the woods; and the geranium blushed 
in modest beauty like a young virgin at the thought 
of love. 

Just back of the village was a sylvan glade, 
the prettiest spot in the world fora festival! A 
natural lawn, enclosed on three sides by noble 
woods, and opening on the fourth side to the 
south, thickly carpeted with grass, was the place 
where, time out of mind, our May parties had 
been held. A rampart of rocks ran along the 
western side of the glade, covered at this season 
with glowing columbines. On the opposite side ; 
the ground sloped down into the wood, through 
which ran a babbling brook, quite out of sight; } 
but the music of its gladsome waters, like the ; 
laughter of happy children, came ever to the 
ear, soothing the soul with its sweet, sylvan 
music. 

Who shall be our May Queen?’ ‘was the 
question we asked of each other. 

“Oh? Lily Lane,”? was the almost universal ' 
response of the younger members of the party. 

“T should think we might make a better 
selection,” said Susan Crampton, the squire’s 
daughter, and the richest heiress Lindengrove ; 
could boast. ‘‘ Who is Lily Lane?” 3 

Now Susan Crampton knew well enough who 
Lily Lane was." not everybody in the village 
heard the po han’s story, and pitied her for 

nelines: stitution? Lily Lane was 
the only child of a couple who had once been 
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village to hide his shame and eke out a miserable 
pittance for his family. Misfortune proved too 
much for Mr. Lane, and he soon died; his wife 
followed him in less than a year of a broken 
heart. Poor Lily Lane, the cherished pet of 
luxury, was thus thrown on the world, a penni- 
less orphan. But God feedeth the young ravens, 
and he raised up friends for the nofaetess girl. A 
humble widow who had known sorrow—where 
else is pity found but among the poor and bruised 
in heart ?—took Lily to her home, and the two 
together now earned a decent livelihood by doing 
needle-work for their neighbors, and Lily even 
went out sometimes as a mantua-maker! 

You would have thought Lily ill-fitted for the 
wear and tear of a life like this, for she was as 
fragile and delicate as the flower from which 
she was named. She was slowly killing herself, 
there was no doubt of that! All winter she 
had been harrassed by a cough, and she often 
complained of a pain in her side: the doctor 
had told her she must give up sewing; but 
what could she do? Lily could not see the 
kind old widow suffer for her Sake, so she 
worked on, saying as little about her illness as 
possible; but often, she would go away alone by 
herself and cry bitterly, when she remembered 
the comforts she once possessed, and thought 
how lonely life was now that her mother lay in 
the village church-yard. 

Lily had cause for her tears arising from other 
sources. There were hard hearts in Linden- 
grove as well as elsewhere; and sometimes, in 
following her vocation, she was subjected to 


$ insults that made her almost wish herself dead. 


Susan Crampton had once employed her, and it 
was with a beating heart that Lily had gone to 
the mansion of the haughty Cramptons. Little 
did she dream of what she was to suffer there! 
She was shown into a cold room, and left to 
wait nearly two hours without her breakfast; 
then, when the family had finished their meal, 
shé was sent down into the kitchen to eat with 
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the insolent menials. Poor Lily had never been 
treated thus, and her throat choked, and the food 
remained untasted before her. 

Proud, contemptuous, and thoroughly selfish 
was Susan Crampton; but she veiled her bad 
qualities under an air of high breeding; and as 
she was accomplished and handsome, besides 
being wealthy, not every one knew her real 
character. To her equals she was studiously 
polite; to those but little her inferiors she was 
condescending; but her haughtiness revenged 
itself on all, who like Lily Lane, were poor and 
in sorrow. That she should associate with such 
a person was not to be supposed, and when, 
therefore, Lily Lane was proposed for May 
Queen, the indignation of the imperious heiress 
was beyond bonds. 

On ordinary occasions, so great is the power 
of wealth, Susan Crampton might have carried 
her point and been chosen May Queen, as she 
secretly desired; but the election had always 
been the exclusive right of the school children, 
and with these’little dears no one was so popular 
as Lily Lane. So the choice was decided by 
acclamation, and Lily was duly crowned. The 
most Susan Crampton could do was to curl her 
lip, and keep herself and her set as much as 
possible aloof from Lily: and you may be sure 
she did this effectually. 

* A servant girl, who works for me at half a 
dollar a day, to be May Queen! Humph!” and 
she tossed her head. 

The truth was Susan Crampton had set her 
heart on being May Queen because her brother 
had promised to ride up from the city and bring 
with him his friend Harry Villiers. Now Harry 
was from one of the first families of the state, 
rich, handsome, and quite talented; and it had 
long been the wish of Susan Crampton to become 


a partner of his fortune and reputation. How- } 


ever when Harry did at length come, and she 
found herself hanging on his arm and receiving 
his flattering attentions, she forgot her vexation. 
It was so delicious to have all the girls envying 
her! 

** Who is that pretty creature they have made 
Queen of May?” said Harry suddenly, for the 
first time catching sight of our sweet Lily. 

**Some low creature, I scarcely know who,” 
replied Susan Crampton, coloring with jealousy 
and vexation. ‘I believe she goes out as a 
seamstress, and that she once did some work 
for me; but I saw little of her, as she ate of 
course with the servants, and sat up stairs by 
herself.” 

Susan Crampton scarcely knew what to make 
of the broad stare with which Mr. Villiers re- 
garded her; and she was even more puzzled at 


his words. ‘‘She’s very pretty,”’ he said, “ poor 
thing !”” 

“Has she no parents?” said Harry, after a 
pause. 

“None. They died some years ago. She 
would have had to go to the poor-house but 
for Mrs. Hampton who took her in,” said Susan 
Crampton, fancying she was revenging herself 
effectually on Lily by these words. ‘ For my 
part, I think she must be a mean-spirited crea- 
ture to remain a tax on a poor old widow.” 

Again Harry honored his fair companion with 
, @ stare, and this time it showed such unmis- 
; takeable surprise, that Susan Crampton began to 





4 
think she had spoken too bitterly. She colored, 
therefore, and was silent. It had never until 
; this moment occurred to her that one so high- 
; born as Villiers could by any possibility think 
twice of a girl in Lily Lane’s condition of life. 
; But Harry Villiers was above prejudices of 
; this kind. He believed in nature’s nobility, and 
} in no other; and there was that in the sweet face 
} of our Lily which attracted him toward her as 
; to a kindred spirit. Hitherto Villiers, without 
; being decidedly in love with Susan Crampton, 
; had been pleased with her beauty and attracted 
; by her accomplishments : but had his fancy been 
; ten times more struck with her than it was, 
her undisguised malignity, in speaking of Lily 
Lane, would have destroyed every spark of 
} esteem for hér. He had never before suspected 
: his fair companion of having a bad heart, so 
; adroitly had her lady-like manners concealed 


$ 
v4 


; her foibles: but fortunately there is this differ- 
, ence between true and conventional politeness, 
that the one springs from the heart and never 
3 fails, while the other being only an assumed 
; nature, sooner or later betrays itself. 

,  * Dointroduce me to your pretty May Queen!” 
; said Harry Villiers, half an hour later to old Mr. 
§ Seward. ‘‘She’s perfectly beautiful.’’ 

** And as good as she is handsome,” said the 
3 gratified old man, with whom she was quite a 
} favorite. ‘You don’t know Lily Lane then!” 

** What a sweet name,” said Harry abstract- 
edly: then he added more coherently, “‘ had she 
worthless parents ?”’ 

*¢ Lord bless you, no!”’ said the old man, and 
as Lily was just then dancing, and an introdue- 
tion impossible until the set was concluded, he 
favored his hearer with a history of Mr. Lane’s 
misfortunes, which effectually enlisted Harry’s 
sympathies. 

There are some faces we meet which appear 
like familiar ones, just as if they had been those 
of some dear friend in a formeF state of exist- 
ence. The idea is pgetty, though fanciful, and 


I, for one, am not to be laughed out of it, 
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because folks may call it Platonic. You and I, , And certainly if the exercise of considerable 
dear reader, have both seen such faces, rivetting powers of fascination could be relied on to 
our attention at once, and possessing a charm { ensure success, she was in a fair way even yet 
we can neither explain nor resist. Such a face } to supplant Lily Lane, and become the envied 
aaa er 9 Sree to iw + Ermer bom ee erey Mages sti si : 
ike the faces of the angels he reamed 0 at girl shall never is, with her milk 
when a child. He was surprised to find her so } and water face,” she said passionately to herself. 
entertaining a companion ; for Lily was not only } “I will drive her from the village first.” 
sprightly, but really cutting, and her soul was The threat, thus muttered, Susan Crampton 
full of most glorious poetry. Not every one } soon proceeded to put into execution. All at 
could, on so short an acquaintance, have drawn ‘ once work began to grow scarce with Lily. A 
her dat; but there was a frank cordiality about { protegee of Susan Crampton’s suddenly ns 
Harry that set her immediately at ease. Lily } popular, for this rival of Lily’s having come 
was only seventeen, and very bashful, but she ; from town, her styles were soon exclusively in 
soon felt as if she had known Harry for years. repute. Poor Lily found the best branch of her 
She talked of the flowers, of which her listener } business taken from her, and many were the 
was as fond as herself: she talked of poetry, } bitter tears shed at the prospect of her coming 
and was delighted to find her favorite authors i want; for the plain-sewing of the widow with 
were Harry’s: she talked of music, which he ; whom she boarded would barely support one of 
too admired; and all this while there was such them, and all Lily’s customers, except one or 
a joyousness in her words and tone, there was two whom th¢ mandate of the heiress could not 
so much of the heart, such child-like purity and } affect, had long deserted her. 

earnestness, it was like a bright humming bird What rendered the chances of success greater 
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skimming from flower to flower. Harry was } for Susan Crampton was the absence of Harry 
delighted and entranced. There was such a } Villiers, who had gone to the west on business 
freshness about all Lily said, that he gazed at } which was expected to detain him several months. 
her in wonder and fascination. He thought he ; He had departed without declaring his love to 
had never heard anything like the music of her } Lily. This was another sore trouble for our 
voice—it was as gleesome as the song of the } heroine. Lily had been ignorant of her own 
first robin in spring—it thrilled through him } feelings until the absence of Villiers revealed 
with a feeling of extatic delight. We know not ; them to her: and now she often feared, as even 
how it is, but there are some voices that have ;} Mrs. Hampton daily asserted, that he had been 
this power, as if all the love and sweetness and ; trifling with her, and would never return. There 
purity of the heart are melted into their music. } was, amid all this darkness, one little bit of sun- 
Perhaps God wisely makes it thus, that so we { shine for Lily. On the last evening he had spent 
may recognize the angels! with her, Villiers, at parting, had left a locket in 
The rage of Susan Crampton was so great at } her hand as he pressed it, and had whispered 
seeing the attentions which Villiers paid to our } that she would be the first person he would call 
Lily, that it required all her self-command to } to see on his return. Lily remembered the very 
couceal her chagrin, nor was she wholly suc- } look and tone with which he spoke; and when- 
cessful. Her ill-humor betrayed itself on several } ever she recalled them to memory, her heart 
occasions; but neither Villiers nor Lily saw this, } beat quicker, and the blush came to her cheek 
for they were, for the rest of that day, all in all } even though she buried it on her snowy, yet 
to each other. humble pillow. She could not believe that 
* Good-bye, Miss Crampton,” said Villiers, Harry Villiers, who seemed all nobleness and 
his face glowing with happiness, as he passed } truth, could deceive her. 
her on his way to escort Lily home. ‘ What One day Lily received a letter from a distant 
a delightful place Lindengrove is for a May $ relative of her mother, to whom that parent had 
party.” written a few days before her death. Many 
Susan Crampton drew herself up and returned § circumstances, the writer said, had prevented 
a stiff bow; but she took no notice of Lily, who } a reply sooner. The purpose of the present 
colored at her insolence. epistle was to offer a home in her family to our 
It was strange how often Harry Villiers visited } heroine. The real nature of this offer was par- 
our village after the May party, and it was equally { tially disguised, but Lily had already learned 
wonderful that he always went straight to the } enough of the selfishness of the world to be 
widow’s cottage. On Susan Crampton he called } able to interpret the cold compliments of her 
Oceasionally. The heiress no longer mentioned } aunt as they deserved, and to detect the real 
Lily’s name, but did her best to please her visiter. | character of her expected position in the family, 
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which was that of a governess. A year before, } would you?” and reading only love and truth in 
and Lily would have rejected the offer, but now 3} these full dark orbs that looked tenderly into her 
she felt herself in duty bound to accept it, as it } own, she hid her face sobbing on Villier’s bosom 
left her a door by which to escape being any ; and wept uncontrollably. 
longer a burden to kind Mrs. Hampton. Lily’s trunk was unpacked, and the village 
Susan Crampton heard with delight how } was astounded next day with the intelligence 
ehance had favored her plans. Her dreaded that she was to marry Harry Villiers. Every 
rival once remoyed, and living in seclusion at . thing came out, folks said, as prettily as in a 
the extreme end of the country—for Lily’s aunt romance. Harry had conceived the project of 
resided quite in another section of the Union— } buying and furnishing a country house before 
there would be no obstacle, she thought, to the ; he asked Lily to be his wife: so he had given 
accomplishment of her own ambitious purpose. } out that he was going west, when in reality he 
**He will never follow the girl,”? she said. went up the Hudson and picked out one of the 
‘* His fancy is only pleased with her, and when ; prettiest estates in the world. 
he comes back he will have quite forgotten her. } Not far above Poughkeepsie there is a sweet 
Then, having her no longer as a rival, he will English cottage, peeping out from a perfect 
become entangled with me before he knows it. bower of trees. There dwells our still lovely 
‘At any rate, if I do fail, I shall have my revenge | Lily, now a happy wife and mother. 
in her not getting him, for I feel satisfied the } Susan Crampton is destined to be an old maid, 
creature loves him.” or else to be married for her wealth; at least so 
It was the eyening before Lily’s departure.4 say the gossips of our village. 
Her trunk was packed, she had bid farewell to 
the few friends left her, and now she had retired 
to the little porch behind the house where all LINES.* 


wer 





plone she might indulge her grief. Though she 

had endured many slights while following her BY MPS. AUN Fo FTEPRENS. 
yocation in the village, she had received many Wit I write thee a ¥alentine? 
kindnesses, and been not wholly friendless; but Go ask the rose of June 

now she was going among strangers, and might When its heart i is filled with fragrance 
be called on to bear still greater insults. Well why bursting with perfume, 

might she weep then! But this was not all. } oul cla uerimna’: 2 
She was about to leave a place endeared to } a tg ny pro 

her by associations of Villiers, whom she still Will I write thee a Valentine? 


Go ask the birds of Spring, 

If they answer not the melodies 
That through the forests ring, 

When the ice chain trembles on the brook, 
And the waters sweetly sing. 


loved in despite of the ‘secret schooling of her 
heart: she might not, nay! would never see 
him again. No wonder she wept so bitterly. 
In that very porch they had often sat together. 
Now he was away, perhaps regardless of her, 
rich, courted and happy; while she was going 
out among cold-hearted strangers, to earn in 


ew 


Will I write thee a Valentine? 
Go ask the summer sky 
When the water drops are falling, 





bitter tears, the bread which even then would And the sunshine flashes by, 
be grndged to her as if it War alms. Hot tears If the rainbow does not ever fling 
rained down her cheek and trickled through her Its glowing arch on high. 
fingers—poor, oxphan. girl} Will I write thee a Valentine? 
Lily—dear Lily,’? said a soft voice behind Tithe ‘weredt uieltidodecd Bower 
her. : Unfolds its richest tribute 
The affrighted girl started up with a beating When the sunshine seeks its bower; 
heart, and brushing the tears hastily from her If the bird will answer melody 
eyes, gazed on the speaker. Could he be Vil- And rainbows meet the shower. 
lierg? The tone was his, but he had gone away Surely the grateful heart may fling 
for six months, and three had scarcely past! For gifts so dear as thine, 
hd Dear Lily,” continued Villiers, for it was A brief and heartfelt offering 
he, " ‘why these tears? I have come back to On friendship’s holy shrine! 
tell you how much I ldve you, and ask you to These blended flowers and thoughts I bring, 
be my little wife; and I find you weeping as if Thou true old friend of mine. 
your heart would break. What is it, Lily ?” *# To one who sent me a Valentine containing a gold 


She looked up earnestly into his face, as if to } pen and these words,“ Will you write me a Valev- 
say, ‘“‘you would not deceive a poor orphan, } tine?” The author was betrayed by his hand writing: 
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was more keen in detecting and ridiculing such 
THE OLD MAID. than Emily. Thus, though she was continually 
gaining new lovers, she was losing old ones as 
SS SSS. SARS: S67 Se, ° fast; for each admirer, after a probation of a 
“Wuat a sour, repulsive thing Miss Crabb week or two, was sure to be made ludicrous in 
is. I declare I have no patience with her. If it ; some way by Emily. The fact is few equalled 
wasn’t for dear, kind aunt Mary I should think ; her in repartee, and this she knew; but instead 
all old maids as unplesant as Miss Crabb.” of being generous, as conscious intellect ought 
These were the first words which Clara Logan ; to be, she never showed the least mercy. 
spoke after the departure of their unpopular ‘*Her parents thought that when she came to 
visiter. Her mother quietly looked up from her } be really in love she would cure herself of this 
work, but made no direct answer. She observed, { sarcastic manner; but a long confirmed habit is 
however, 


not so easily eradicated. Emily at length fell 
“And yet it is not improbable, my dear, that { in love. The person of her choice was one of 
you may, some day, be as sour as Miss Crab, 


the noblest specimens of manhood. Charles 
and an old maid in the bargain.” Warner was a young physician of excellent 

“How can you say so, dear mamma? I am } character, a finished education, and no small 
sure I would rather die than survive to such a ; share of talent. But he was not one calculated 
fate—the horrid, ugly, gossipping old thing! I ; to shine in the empty small talk of fashionable 
never see her without thinking of a vinegar } society. It was for this very reason probably 
cruet. If she ever had a grain of sweetness in } that Emily loved him., She knew the hollow- 
her composition it has soured long ago; and ; ness of that society in which she moved, a glit- 
now she turns into acid everything with which ; tering star, and reverenced in proportion one 
she comes in contact.” who looked down upon its littlenesses. How 

“There, my child, it is this very liveliness ; Charles Warner ever came to love so fashionable 
of fancy, and tendency to turn everything into ; a creature as Emily was a mystery to me; but 
ridicule which made me say you were in danger he was charmed by her beauty, and for the time 
of becoming a second Miss Crabb. I knew her ; blinded to her imperfections. He hoped that 
when she was as young and pretty as you are; > she would be gradually weaned from gay life, 
and when the beaux dreaded her frown and ; and as his time was much taken up with study, 
sought her favor almost as if she had been an } he knew comparatively little of the extent to 
empress.” which she gave herself up to fashion. 

You astonish me,”’ said Clara. ‘I thought “But Emily loved the incense of flattery 
she had always looked as now, with a face like ; almost as much as she loved Charles Warner, 
a dried up apple, and verjuice written in every ; and so she still continued to attend parties and 
wrinkle of her ugly face.”’ draw after her crowds of new admirers.. Her 

“My child—my child,’’ said Mrs. Logan, } engagement was a secret known only to a few, 
“this sarcastic temper will prove your ruin. > and, therefore, her presence was as welcome 
Really you must learn to curb your love of } as ever by the beaux. Sometimes, though her 
ridicule; and that you may be assisted to do } heart smote her, she allowed her satire to find 
it, I will tell you Miss Crabb’s story. } a victim in the solemn young physician, as one 

‘Nobody, as I have said, was more admired } of her gay set had enviously nicknamed Charles 
when young than this now ugly old maid. She ; Warner; and many were the peals of laughter 
was full of gaiety, and very beautiful, accord- } that greeted her ludicrous picture of him, her 
ingly at every party and ball she was the star hearers little imagining that she intended to 
of the assembly. As sure as a strange beau ; marry the very man she was ridiculing.” 
appeared he became her victim; it really seemed $ Qh! mother J could never make fun of one 
as if there was to be no end to her conquests. } I loved,” interposed Clara. 

And Emily Crabb, indeed, was then a very esti- “It may be you could not ridicule a lover, but 
mable girl. She had but one glaring fault, and I have known you to quiz your brothers and 
that was a sarcastic disposition. Her friends, } sisters which is almost as bad,” said Mrs. Logan 
her lovers, and her family suffered alike from } gravely. ‘“‘ But to return. 

the arrows of her tongue. When her parents One evening Charles Warner went unex- 
remonstrated with her she said she could not help } pectedly to a party an hour or two earlier than 
it: it was her nature to be sarcastic: she did not { he had intended. The rooms, however, were 
see why people should blame her for seeing how } already full. Emily had eollected a circle 
ridiculous they made themselves! Everybody ; around her as usual. She was sitting behind 
probably has one or more foibles, and no one’ one of the folding doors screened -from most 
13* 
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of the company, so that she did not see her 
lover’s entrance. Some one had been taxing 
her with a penchant for Charles Warner. She 
denied it eagerly, and in order to secure belief 
the sooner, began ridiculing him. There was 
just enough truth in the picture she drew to 
make it a good caricature, and her hearers, all 
of whom felt and were galled by Warner’s supe- 
riority, laughed immoderately. Every word of 
this satirical conversation fell on her lover’s ear. 
‘Few men were as sensitive, for reserved 
persons are generally proud. He turned pale 
and staggered. But mastering his emotion he 
suddenly confronted Emily, bowed coldly, and 
giving her a look she never forgot left the room. 
**He never spoke to her again. The next 
morning, after a night of tears, a letter was 
brought to Emily. It was from Charles War- 
ner. He said that, after what he had heard the 
evening before, he had dismissed all thought of 
her loving him, and bade her farewell forever. 
His love, he said, had perished at the same 
instant that he became convinced of the un- 
worthiness of its object. 
*€ This disappointment of the heart made Emily 


more satirical than ever. She never saw good } 


in any one, if she could see evil. She always 
ridiculed where she could, where she could not 
she remained silent. It seemed as if all her 
kindness of heart had turned to gall. 

“From being a pretty girl she has, as you 
know, become an ugly old woman. The sun- 
niness of her face has departed, and her bitter 
feelings are now stamped on the countenance 
so indelibly that no stranger can mistake her 
character. Yet she was once beautiful, amiable 
and beloved. Oh! my child, forbear the bitter 
tongue. Avoid satirical wit if you would not 
be shunned : it is better to be loved than feared.” 

**T will try,” said Clara in tears, “ you have 
taught me a lessou I will not soon forget.” 





DEATH OF A YOUNG MAIDEN. 
“BY MES. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Sue sleepeth in the shroud, on her white bed 
Amid the weepers. There was none to say 
“Tabitha cumi,” and uplift the head 
That ’mid its wealth of auburn tresses lay 
Searcely dishevell’d; with so slight a pain 
The dark-rob’d angel wav’d his fearful rod, 
And from the beauteous clay that knew no stain 
Remov’d the pure in heart to see her God. 
Repine not at her honor, ye who train’d 
For highest excellence the form so dear, 
Nor grieve because the perfect fruit is gain’d, 
Of all your plantings, all your precepts here, 
But firmer tread this thorn-encumber’d sod, 
Ennobled by your gift, a seraph to her God. 
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THE UNWELCOME RETURN. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


* Herz is a letter for you mamma,”’ said Selina 
Dale, taking one from among some papers and 
magazines which had just been brought from the 
post-office. 

Mrs. Dale took the letter and examined the 
writing and the post-mark. 

**Who can it be from?’ she said—* it was 
mailed in Boston, and the hand-writing is entirely 
unknown to me.” 

She opened the letter, looked at the signature, 
and then ran her eye over the contents with a 
clouded brow, paying no attention to the repeated 





enquiries of Selina, who was impatient to know 


the name of the writer. 

“Well, I am sure I never expected to hear 
from him again,” said Mrs. Dale, when she had 
finished reading the letter. 

‘From whom ?” said Selina. 

Your uncle William.” 

“Do you mean uncle William Fielding, who 
ran away when he was a boy and went to sea?” 

‘* Yes, and now, after wandering like a vagrant 
for twenty or thirty years over the whole face 
of the globe, he has come back penniless, and 
requests an asylum in our house.” 

**He does not say that he is penniless,” said 
Selina, after reading the letter. 

No, but then we know he is, or he would 
never intimate that he should like to make our 





ree 





house his home, It is a great many years since 


he wrote to us before, and he then said that he 

was unlucky in all that he attempted, and being 
? Satisfied that he was not one of fortune’s fayo- 

rites, he should for the future make no attempt 
2 to accumulate property.” 

“Did you ever answer the letter he wrote 

; then ?”? said Selina. 
* No, it was no use to answer it, for as he was 
; always roving from place to place, he would not 
> have been likely to receive it.” 
; ** Do you mean to answer the one you received 
to-day ?”’ 

*T must,I suppose. But we cannot have him 
here, that is certain. At any rate, not till after 
our party, and as we have already sent cards of 
invitation to all of the most fashionable of our 
friends, and expended a good deal in preparation, 
we cannot give it up.” 

‘If he should come,” said Selina, “he may, 
perhaps, be so obliging as to spend the evening 
of our party at uncle Milnor’s.”’ 

“You know nothing about him, Selina. He 
is, unless he is different from what he was when 
a boy, one of the most obstinate, self-willed 
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persons I ever saw, and will be sure to do exactly } never think of wearing again. Mr. Dale is now 
contrary, relative to anything of that kind, from ; in Paris transacting business for the house of 
hat we wish him to.” 3 Lessingham, Dale & Co., and does not expect 
¥ * ‘ ss ..:3 ) to return under several months. 
“Then I don’t see what can be done?’ said } Your affectionate sister, 
Selina. ; Mauinpa Date.” 
“I have been thinking,” replied Mrs. Dale, ; 
that I would tell him that it will be impossible ; ‘*I suppose I must call at Lucy’s,” said Mrs. 
for us to accommodate him at present, and that Dale, after she had sent her letter to the post 
he had better go to your uncle Milnor’s and stay ; Office, “ a - om. know nee mere ~ 
a few weeks at first.’ ¢ coming, that will consume the rest of the 
But you know that uncle Milnor is sick, and morning. It is very unfortunate as Ihave some 
that they are so poor that Millicent is obliged to shopping I intended to do, and I likewise want 
take in sewing.” ; to call on my dress-maker, to give her some 
“Yes, I know all that very well, and it is } directions. That letter has disarranged all my 
fortunate for us that he is sick, otherwise, as plans for the day.” ; 
we shall be obliged to invite Mellicent, she Papa eet e - = ~ — ae sd 
would probably come, which 1 know would } sai ina. should think it wou just 
displease the Lessinghams and the Fenhings, | as well to send them word that uncle William 
” is coming.” 
es a arent many more that I could name.” i on a OR Pa SP oh Sl 
I don’t see why there is any need of inviting } a it Wo 4 . ; & ys ee 
her,”’ said Selina, everything smooth and easy relative to hisgeing, 
«Why you know that before her father lost | there first, in the room of coming here.” 
his property they used to rank with the first, “Shall you order the carriage, enna ” 
and as she has been well educated and is our “Yes, I cannot think of walking as. far as 
relation, I thought that we could not well omit eal ae Sees ; 
it.?? ut only think of having our carriage seen 
‘ Well, now I don’t think that she is so foolish ; in such a shabby place. What will people 
as to expect an invitation to so select a party as ge pe Lee eaten 
this is to be. Were we going to have a general » 4 shall order it to stop at the of the 
Pay it would be quite another thing.” Pa Se ee a — = tip down the 
i . : e 
pon the whole, I believe, it will be best ; 2lley where they live unobserved. 
not to invite her. What has become of that The carriage was accordingly ordered, and 
troublesome letter? I must answer it imme- ; Mrs. Dale retired to her dressing-room to make 
diately, hurried as I am, or he will leave Boston ; the necessary preparations for her drive. She 
before he receives it.”? directed the coachman where to stop as she 
It cost Mrs. Dale a great deal of trouble to } stepped into the carriage. He did as he had 
compose a letter that pleased her, for her heart } been ordered, and Mrs. Dale having first ascer- 
smote her at the idea of refusing to receive an } tained that there was no one in the street to 
only brother, who had been absent so many } whom she was probably known, alighted, and , 
years. After several unsuccessful attempts she after proceeding a short distance passed hastily 


| 


completed one which she concluded to send. } down a dim alley and knocked at the door of a 
The contents were as follows :— house situated about midway. The door was 


“Dear Brother—We were greatly surprised } immediately opened by Millicent. 
at the reception of your letter, having given up} ‘* Good morning, Lucy,” said she to her sister 
all thoughts of ever hearing from you again, I 3 as she entered the small sitting-roo. “I am 
regret to say, that owing to circumstances which § very giad to see you look so well, Mr. Milnor— 
I shall be able to satisfactorily explain hereafter, I did find health h 
it will be impossible for us to accommodate you se wana coinotermapecyne canola atiacer ns 


at present. Sister Lucy, as I suppose you have ; improved in so short a time.” 
heard, married Mr. Philip Milnor soon after you It is six weeks since you were here,” he 
left home. They reside in this city, and will, I } replied, “which to me seems a long time when 


know, as they are in somewhat reduced circum- : : 
- y comiaider it quite 's compliment for you I think how much my exertions are needed for 


to make them your first visit. the support of my family.” 

*Do not fail to let me know when you arrive, ; “‘ Time soon slips away,” she replied —* I had 
and I will, as soon as possible, call on you at Mr. } no thought that it was'so long”’—then turning to 
Milnor’s. Let me know also if you are in want Millicent, “you look blooming as a rose,” said 
of any article of clothing. If you are I can pro- he, “I - lly thinlelsews stl area, 
bably supply you, as there are a great many } *"° peti inky wing + Aaa sa yiygonk 
garments as good as new, though a little out of { “ Perhaps it does,” xeplied. Millicentysmiling 
fashion, in Mr. Dale’s wardrobe, which he will } faintly, whose cheeks indeed idoked blooming, 
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but it was the feverish bloom of excitement 
occasioned by her aunt’s unexpected call. 

‘Whom do you imagine I received a letter 
from this morning, Lucy ?”? said Mrs. Dale. 

**T cannot tell,”’ replied Mrs. Milnor, “ unless 
it was from your husband.”’ 

**No, it was from William—William Fielding, 
our runaway brother.” 

‘Ts it possible? Well, I am very thankful 
that we have heard from him. Where is he, 
and what did he write ?” 

*‘ He is now in Boston, and is coming to make 
us a visit, or rather to make his home with us. 
He says he shall be here the first day of next 
month.” 

“This is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure,” 
replied Mrs. Milnor. ‘I had nearly given up 
all hope of ever seeing him again.” 

“Yes, it is, as you say, quite an unexpected 


pleasure, but I must say that I wish he had been ; 


a little less improvident. A single man really 
ought to be able to maintain himself, and not 
throw himself upon his relations who have fami- 
lies to provide for.”’ 

**He would never think of doing so, unless 
- deprived of health,’”? replied Mrs. Milnor, “ for 
there was never a more noble, generous spirited 
boy than brother William was, and rich or poor, 


I shall welcome him back with my whole heart.” 
“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Dale, “and so shall ' 


I, yet I must say that I wish he had deferred his 


return a week longer, for it so happens that we ° 


are going to have a very large party, though by 
no means a general one, the day after he expects 
to arrive. Now, you know it will be impos- 
sible, on so short notice, to procure him a suit 
of clothes decent for him to appear in on such 
an occasion, and even if we could, the manners 
of one who has lived such a vagrant life, must 
exclude him from the first society. I have, 
therefore, written him word that it will be most 
convenient for him to make you his first visit.” 

**T am sure that we will do the best we can 
for him,”? replied Mrs. Milnor, “and if it is not 
as well as you could do, I know he will be satis- 
fied.” 

**Tt is not likely that he will be very difficult,” 
said Mrs. Dale—‘as of course he is not accus- 
tomed to living in much style.” 

* Poor William—I dare say that he has been 
through a great many hardships, which will 
make a home among his relations the more 
grateful to him,”’ said Mrs. Milnor. 

‘I knew that you would be willing to take 
the trouble of him for a short time,” said Mrs. 
Dale, “and as soon as we get through with our 
party we shall not mind having him with us, for 
we always sit in the back parlor, though we keep 
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a fire in the drawing-room, so that he will not 
be likely to be seen by persons that call on us.” 

* And if he should, I don’t know why you 
should bé ashamed of him, for he used to be a 


‘That may be, but, as I have already hinted, 
he must necessarily be ignorant of the usages of 
the best society, and that it will be impossible 

’ for him to catch a certain air visible but unde- 
} finable, without which I could not think of in- 
i 
2 


| great deal better looking than either of us.” 
$ 


troducing him to my friends. Why, Millicent, 
how busy you are—you scarcely allow yourself 
to look up. It was my intention to invite you 
; to our party, but I am afraid that you will hardly 
$ be able to spare time to come.” 
No, I shall not,” replied Mellicent. ‘] 

have so much sewing engaged, and there is so 
much need of all that I can earn, that it will 
; not do for me to spend an hour in any kind of 

amusement.”? 
; “Selina,” said her aunt, “will regret your 
° inability to attend as well as myself, but I 
3 suppose it will not do for you to neglect ful- 
filling your engagements.” 

‘You say that William expects to be here the 
first day of next month,”’ said Mrs. Milnor.” 

Yes, that is the day he namés in his letter. 
Tell him, if he comes, that Selina and I shall 
call on him as soon as the party is over, and I 
‘won’t forget to send you a nice steak so that 
3 you can have it ready for him when he arrives. 
Mr. Milnor I will, the moment I get home, re- 
member to send something nice for you.”’ 

Don’t trouble yourself,” he coldly replied, 
I do very well with what we are able to pro- 
cure ourselves,.”? 

Oh, it won’t be the least trouble in the 
} world, but I must go, for you cannot imagine 
how much J have to attend to.” 

As soon as Mrs. Dale was gone, the Milnors 
} began to think in what way they could accom- 
modate their expected relative so as to make him 
‘ comfortable. Everything was soon arranged 
according to the best of their means, and Milli- 
cent worked an hour later every night that she 
might be more at leisure when he arrived. The 
expectation of his coming produced a pleasant 
excitement, and they had not been so cheerful 
before since the loss of their property. 

Though Mrs. Dale forget to send the promised 
steak, a nice meal was prepared for his antici- 
pated arrival, which was kept waiting full two 
hours after they knew that the cars must have 
arrived, but he did not come. It had been @ 
raw, chilly day, and a little after sunset sleet 
and rain came pattering against the windows. 
The brisk fire which had been kept up for the 
last few hours for uncle William’s benefit, for 
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he would, of course, be cold after his journey, 
was suffered to go down, for they could not 
afford such a luxury for themselves, when some >} 
one knocked at the outer door. 

“J really believe that brother William has 


AAPA 


ered together the brands and laid on more fuel, 
Mellicent went to the door. 

She soon returned, conducting a man of about 
forty-five, who, though his clothing was barely 
decent, and who, though the abandon of the 
moment certainly precluded any attempt to ap- 
pear otherwise than natural, exhibited in his 
manners all the ease of the perfect gentleman. 

“The many years of your absence have cer- 
tainly changed you,” said his sister, ‘still I 
think I should have recognized you, for your 
eyes have lost none of their brightness, and you 
have the same smile that used to light up your 
countenance like sunshine.”’ 

Half an hour, which had seemed only a few 
minutes, had been consumed in calling up old 
reminiscences, and in talking over the circum- 
stances which had concurred to reduce them 
from affluence to poverty, when Millicent rose 
and commenced making preparations for supper. 

“T took supper at the hotel,” said he. 

“Now you shouldn’t have done that, Wil- 
liam,” said Mrs. Milnor, ‘‘for you know they 
charge so high at the hotels.’? 

Mr. Fielding smiled and said, *‘that his appe- 
tite was very good, and the table looked very 
inviting.?? 

“You of course received Malinda’s letter,” 
said she, “or you would have gone there in the 

room of coming here.” 

“I did,” he replied. ‘As she is my eldest 
sister I thought that my first visit was due to 
her, though had I known the unfortunate change 
in your circumstances, I should, even without 
her interdiction, have come directly here, for I 
always make it a point to pay the unfortunate 
the most attention. Do you know the reason 
of her being unable to accommodate me ?” 

“1 know of no reason,’’ replied Mr. Milnor, 
“except that she is to have a select party to- 
morrow evening, and * 

“Now why need you say anything about it, 
Mr. Milnor,” said his wife. 

“There is no need of it,” said Mr. Fieldiug— 
“Twill finish the sentence for him, She thinks 
that her husband’s cast off clothes, which in her 
letter she kindly offered to furnish me with, would 
not be altogether suitable for a select party. I 
should not have insisted on showing myself 
to her guests, but should have been content with 
® place by the kitchen fire. I am half inclined 
to drop in after the company has assembled.” 


come,” said Mrs. Milnor, and while she gath- 
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**T wish you would,” said Mr. Milnor, “and 
I should be still better pleased if you could only 
assume the coarse and vulgar manners she has 
given you credit for—the natural result she says 
of a vagrant life—for though I am sorry to speak 
thus of my wife’s sister, Mrs. Dale has suffered 
her passion to rank with the first class in society 
to stifle all affection for her nearest rélatives, and 
it would be nothing more than right for her to be 
punished.” 

The evening of the party arrived, and Mrs. 
Dale and her daughter congratulated themselves 
that it promised to be the most successful one 
there had been for the season, not a single person 
having sent an excuse whose presence was of 
any importance, except a family by the name of 
Wentworth, who regretted being obliged to de- 
cline the pleasure of attending on account of 
some distinguished yisitors from out of town. 

Mrs. Dale had intended to send to ber sister’s 
to ascertain if their brother had arrived, but so 
various were the things which had demanded 
her attention, that she neglected it up to the 
hour when the company began to assemble, 
when she thought nothing more about it, 

‘‘Haye you heard anything said of the twa 
gentlemen who arrived at the Astor House last 


night?”? said Mrs. Lessingham, addressing a 


gentleman who stood near her. 

** Yes, I heard that an English gentleman and 
his nephew put up there last night,”’ he replied. 

« My brother,’’ said Mrs. Lessingham, “ who 
happened to be there when they arrived, heard 
the landlord say that they were very rich, and 
that each of them had engaged a suite of apart- 
ments.” 

**Did he understand who they are ?”’ enquired 
Mrs. Dale, who had listened to these remarks. 

**Lindsay is the name my brother heard the 
nephew addressed by,” replied Mrs. Lessing- 
ham, “which is probably the name of both. 
They are, I understand, acquainted with the 
Wentworths, of whom we shall be able to learn 
all about them.”’ 

‘*¢ They are the visitors then,” said Mrs. Dale, 
“that prevented Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth from 
being here thisevening. Iam sure that I should 
have been extremely happy to have included the 
distinguished strangers in my invitation, had they 
given me the most distant intimation of their 
arrival.” 

All the company had assembled, when a ser- 
vant entered and stepped up to Mrs. Dale, who 
made one of a group of persons that had never 
condescended to honor her with their presence 
before. 

“There is a man in the hall,”’ said he, “who 
says he is your brother, but his dress——”’ 


he 
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“Tell him to wait—I will go to him,’ she 
replied quickly, but what was her confusion 
when on turning round she beheld, nearly in 
the centre of the apartment, fully revealed, for 
the crowd had fallen back leaving a clear space 
around him, one whose well remembered fea- 
tures told her that he was indeed her brother. 
There was a gush of true, sisterly feeling which 
was instantly checked by the sight of his dress, 
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for his coat, though whole and well-brushed, 
was thread-bare, and every article of his apparel } 
though scrupulously neat, bespoke the poverty } 
of the wearer. 

“How do you do, sister?” said he, taking 
her reluctant hand. ‘You look older than you 
did when I left home, though not more so than ? 
I anticipated.”’ 

*¢ How could you come here to-night?’ said ; 
she. ‘Come, there is a fire in the back parlor, ; 
where you can be quiet and free from this } 
crowd.”? 

‘Qh, the crowd does not in the least incom- 
mode me,” he replied, *‘ and as to your not being 
able to accommodate me, as you mentioned in 
your letter, as I am not at all difficult and can 
put up with anything, I thought upon the whole 
I should occasion you less trouble than I should 
Mr. Milnor’s family, which I was grieved to find 
in such a destitute situation.”’ 

‘I beg that you will not speak of their poverty 
now,” said Mrs. Dale, ‘‘for there is Mr. Man- 
vers coming this way, who is said to be descended } 
from a noble English family, and who has an only 
son who has of late been very particular in his 

¢ 
¢ 
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attentions to my daughter Selina.”’ 
*T am very glad,” said he, “that you have 


T had nearly ; 


reminded me of your daughter. ; 


forgotten that Lucy told me that you had one 
the age of hers. Where is she? I must be ; 
introduced to her.”’ 

*¢ Certainly, but first let me conduct you into ; 
the little back parlor where I will send for her, ‘ 
for Selina’s feelings are so warm and enthusiastic © 
that I am afraid she will break over that repose : 
of manner which is essential to high breeding.”’ 

‘‘Never mind that,” replied Mr. Fielding. 
* All will be willing to excuse her if I tell them 
I am her uncle. I think I have my eye on her, 
for there is a young lady yonder who looks ex- 
actly as you did twenty-five years ago. I will 
go and introduce myself.” 

Without saying more he advanced toward the 
spot where Selina stood. She, however, noticed 
his approach, and divining his intention slipped 
through a door that opened into the hall. With- 
out hesitation he passed through the same door, 
and in crossing the hall encountered Mrs. Man- 


enn 





vers. She looked him earnestly in the face, 








glanced her eye over his poverty stricken garb 
and then said— 

**T cannot be mistaken, I certainly behold the 
Mr. Fielding I became acquainted with before ] 
left England.” 

**You do,” he replied, ‘but—” and bending 
his head he finished the sentence in a voice so 
low that it could not possibly reach any ear 
except hers. 

“Yes, I understand,”’ said she with a smile, 
“and I will take the first opportunity to caution 
Mr. Manvers and my son.” 

* Your son, whom I accidentally met this after- 
noon, is already initiated,’’ he replied, “and as 
T shall now go without the ceremony of taking 
leave of Mrs. Dale, it will be unnecessary, as I 
have not yet encountered Mr. Manvers, for you 
to trouble yourself with the explanation till a 
more convenient opportunity.” 

Selina, who had at a distance witnessed the 
meeting of her uncle and Mrs. Manvers, stole 
back into the apartment she had just left by 
means of another door, where she took the first 
opportunity to speak to her mother apart. 

“Don’t you think,” said she, “that uncle 
William met Mrs. Manvers in the hall, and 
accosted her with the same familiarity as he 
did you.” 

«What will she think ?” said Mrs. Dale. 

I don’t know,” replied Selina, * but I hope 
that she will think he is insane. I shall at any 
rate tell Edward Manvers what he is if he says 
anything to me about him.”’ 

*T am sure,” said her mother, “that I should 
rather he would have spoken to any other lady 
in the room.”’ 

When the company had all gone, Mrs. Dale 


’ 


¢ and her daughter sunk down weary and exhausted 


upon a sofa. 

*‘T can never forgive your uncle for coming 
here this evening,”’ said Mrs. Dale. 

“I never was so mortified in my life,” said 
Selina, “as I was when Edward Manvers asked 
me if he was my uncle. I don’t know what! 
said, though I believe I gave him to understand 
that he was insane.” 

**I suppose Mrs. Lessingham told you about 
the two distinguished English gentlemen who 
have taken rooms at the Astor House,” said 
Mrs. Dale. 

Yes. Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth,” she says, 


“ became acquainted with them a year ago when 
they were in Europe, and will probably give ® 
party on their account, but I don’t think it is 
very likely that we shall be invited after whst 
has happened to-night.”’ 

‘Nor I neither. How could your uncle be 80 
provoking.” 
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“T won’t speak to him,” said Selina, “if he 
comes and stays with us a whole life-time, for 
he came to-night on purpose to disgrace us. I 
wish he had been at the bottom of the sea, where 
we all thought he was, before he had come back 
just at the time those rich and distinguished 
strangers happened to arrive.” 


“You must not say that,’ said her mother, } 


“though he has certainly given us great cause 
of provocation.” 

One day Selina came home and said— 

“Who do you think has purchased that elegant 
house lately advertised for sale next door but one 
to Mr. Ellery’s ?”’ 

“Tam sure! don’t know,” replied her mother, 
“for I can think of no one in want of a house, 
who is able to purchase it.’? 

“You forget the two English gentlemen at the 
Astor House. The eldest is said to be the pur- 
chaser.” 

Then he intends to take up his residence in 
this city.”” 


“Yes, and he is having his house furnished in f 


the most elegant and fashionable style.” 

‘Did you call at your aunt Milnor’s as I ad- 
vised you to ?”” 

“No, I am sure I did not, nor do I mean to 


as long as that agreeable uncle of mine stays > 


there,”’ 


“Did you hear anything about Mrs. Went- | 


worth’s party 2??? 

“Yes, I met Sarah Fenning, who told me that 
most of the invitations had already been sent.”’ 

“Then I suppose that we shall not receive 
any ??? 

“TI don’t expect we shall,” replied Selina, 


but the words were scarcely pronounced when 
the door-bell rang, and in a minute afterward a ; 


servant entered with the coveted invitations. 


“T.wish I knew which Mr. Lindsay prefers, ; 


jewelry or flowers,”’ said Selina to her mother 
as they were dressing for the party. 

“Which Mr. Lindsay do you mean, the uncle 
or nephew ?”’ said Mrs. Dale, smiling. 

“IT hardly know, but either, according to what 
Ihave heard, would be an eligible match.”? 

“What would Edward Manvers think if he 
heard you??? said her mother. 

I shall be careful not to say anything of the 
kind in his presence—but which shall I wear, 
flowers or these pearls ?”? 

‘The pearls by all means. 
can afford flowers.”” 

“Millicent always used to think that flowers 
became me best, and she certainly has a gi 
taste,” replied Selina, but after trying the e: 
of each she decided in favor of the pearls. 

“TI cannot think that there will be any one 


Almost anybody 


present who can eclipse you,”? said Mrs. Dale, 
surveying the elegant figure of her daughter 
3 after her toilet was completed. 
**T know of no one who could ever pretend to 
eclipse me,”? replied Selina, ‘“‘except Millicent, 
; and she, thank fortune, is no longer admitted 
3 into the first circles.’ 
> As their carriage passed the house said to 
have been purchased by Mr. Lindsay, through 
; one of the windows of the drawing-room, from 
; which the curtain was drawn aside, they could 
see that the walls were adorned with pictures, 
; and that it had the appearance, in every respect, 
i of being furnished in the best style. 


Most of the guests were assembled when they 
; arrived at Mr. Wentworth’s. Among those still 
} to arrive were the English gentleman and his 
‘nephew. From five to ten minutes had elapsed 
; when Mr. and Mrs. Milnor and their daughter 
; were announced, and immediately afteward Mr. 
; Fielding, and then Mr. Lindsay. 

The surprise of Mrs. Dale and Selina at seeing 
the Milnors was lost in that of beholding the 
‘ still more despised relative, who accompanied 
; them, who, instead of the mean, thread-bare 
dress in which they had at first seen him, was 
; attired in a style of the most finished elegance, 
while his manners indicated the truly refined 
gentleman. Their surprise was next elicited by . 
beholding the costume of Millicent, which was 
the richest and best arranged of any lady’s pre- 
sent. 

** What can be the meaning,”’ said Selina, “of 
Mr. Lindsay’s appearing to be on such intimate 
‘ terms with uncle William ?”” 
> I don’t know,” replied her mother, * but 
all appears like a dream to me.” 

§  €J cannot think why the elder Mr. Lindsay 
> did not come,” said Selina. 

** Perhaps he will come yet,”’ replied Mrs. 
} Dale. 

“T half suspect,”’ said Selina, “ that he is not 
a bachelor as has been reported, for if I was not 
very much mistaken I caught the glimpse of a 
lady through the window as we passed.”’ 

** Look,” said Mrs. Dale, ‘ Millicent is talking 
with Mr. Lindsay as if she had been acquainted 
with him a month. I cannot endure to see girls 
of her age so presuming.”’ 

** Any more than J can to see those in her 
situation so extravagant,”’ said Selina. ‘I dare 
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say that the earnings of months were expended 
on that dress.” 

‘* Yes, and only think,’’ replied her mother, 
“that she pretended to me she was sewing 
early and late to defray the expenses of the 
family. I am glad now that I did not send 
them the steak for dinner. 





But the oddest 
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thing of all is that Mrs. Wentworth should , 
invite them.’? ; 
“Oh, you know that she always prided her- ; 
self on’ being independent. But look, Mr. and ; 
Mrs. Manvers and several others of the most > 
fashionable persons here, are grouped around } 
uncle William.” 3 
Sarah Fenning now approached the spot where 3 
they were, and Selina said to her— 
**T thought you told me the other day when I 
saw you that both of the Mr. Lindsays were ex- 
pected to attend the party this evening.” 

I did,”? replied Miss Fenning, “ but I mis- 
took the name of one of them. The name of 
the elder gentleman is Fielding.” 

** Yes,”? said Eliza Manvers, who having re- 
sided in the city only a short time, did not know 
that Mrs. Dale was Mrs. Milnor’s sister, ‘‘ and 
I heard Mrs. Wentworth say that he is a near 
connexion of the Milnors, and has made them a 
present of the house he purchased, as well as 
the tasteful and costly furniture. He has like- 
wise furnished Mr. Milnor with sufficient capital 
to enable him to resume business, while Mr. 
Lindsay, who, by the way, is not his nephew as 
has been reported, but an adopted son, is already, 
it is said, engaged to Miss Milnor.” 

2 
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*‘ He certainly seems very much devoted to 
her,” said Miss Fenning. : 

He does,’’ replied Miss Manvers, “and no 
wonder, for she is one of the most beautiful girls 
I ever saw, and I am told that she is as good as 
she is handsome. I regret that I never was so 
fortunate as to meet with her before.”’ 

‘Ts it true,”? enquired Mrs. Dale, unable to 
restrain her curiosity, “that Mr. Fielding is so 
very rich ?”? 

** My father,”? replied Miss Manvers, “ who 
was acquainted with him before we left Eng- 
land, says that he is worth a million pounds 
sterling.”” 

“It is singular how he acquired so much 
wealth,” said Selina. 

“‘T can readily inform you,” replied a gentle- 
man who stood near. “ When in England he 
married a rich widow who was without children, 
and who, at her decease a few years afterward, 
gave him the whole of her property on condition 
that he would constitute her favorite nephew his 
heir. That nephew is the Mr. Lindsay who 
came with him to this country.” 

€ Which is Mr. Fielding ?” enquired Miss Fen- 
ning. “I have not obtained a sight of him yet.” 

| There he is,” replied Miss Manvers, “ stand- 
ing’ by the side of papa.” 

*“Why how much he resembles the insane man 
who pretended he was your brother, Mrs. Dale, 
thé evening you gave your party,” exclaimed 
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Miss Fenning—“don’t you think he does, 
Eliza ?” 

“You forget that I was not present that 
evening,” replied Miss Manvers. ‘ But see 
Miss Milnor has taken a seat at the piano.” 

** Miss Milnor and Mr. Lindsay are going to 
sing a duett,”? now passed from lip to lip, and 
Eliza Manvers and Sarah Fenning hastened to 
a part of the room where they would be able to 
hear to better advantage. 

Mrs. Dale and her daughter now indtiged 
themselves by interchanging a few words of 
bitter recrimination, in which they were too 
much absorbed to notice that Mr. Fielding had 
taken the oppotunity, while the attention for 
those near was attracted by the music, to place 
himself near them. He laid his hand lightly 
upon his sister’s shoulder. She started, looked 
up, but overwhelmed with shame, made no at- 
tempt to speak. 

** You are my sister,”’ said he, “and for that 
reason I shall treat you and your daughtér, 
whenever we meet in society, the same as if 
you had given me the warm welcome which I 
fondly hoped for after so long an absence. This 
is probably all that you really care for, and this 
belief will prove a severe, though sure remedy 
for wounded affection. Should the time ever 
arrive when I shall be satisfied that your better 
feelings have obtained the ascendency over pride 
and selfishness, I shall then be ready to bury the 
past in oblivion.” 

But Mrs. Dale and Selina were not destified 
to be so lightly punished. Several who had 
witnessed the meeting of Mr. Fielding and his 
sister on the evening of the party, were nearly 
certain that the gentleman now present was the 
same person, and whispered surmises which 
nearly approaching the truth, began to circulate 
freely through the company. They soon bécame 
sensible that they were the subjects of general 
remark, and that all present seemed studiously 
to avoid them. Mrs. Milnor and Millicent, too 
happy to cherish resentment, would have wil- 
lingly overlooked the past, and without a ‘word 
of reproach resumed the friendly intercourse that 
subsisted between the two families, while their 
own sky as well as theirs was undimmed by thé 
clouds of adversity, had they not been restrained 
by the wishes of Mr. Milnor. Not that he'caréd 
for himself, but he could not forget that when 
his wife and daughter bent meekly and uncom- 
plainingly to drink of the cup of poverty, that 
their scorn and neglect infused the black and 
Mer drop which more than all else poisoned 

r happiness: “It is no more than right,” 
said he, “that they should receive theif re 
ward.” 
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It was not until after Mr. Fielding had pur- 
chased his house that he undeceived Mr. Milnor’s 
family as regarded his apparent poverty; for 
having ascertained by Mrs. Dale’s letter that she 
took it for granted that it was his intention to 
throw himself upon his relations for a mainte- 
nance, he determined to ascertain if her feelings 
were shared by Mrs. Milnor. The result of his 
experiment having been all that he could wish, 
he now intends to repay their warm affection by 
sharing with them his large income. Mr. Lind- 
say says that he is so delighted with America 
that he has no inclination to return to his own 
country. Mr. Fielding says, however, he should 
attribute the charm to one of America’s daugh- 
ters. 


THE BLIND HARPER. 
BY CAROLINE M. SAWYER. 


Tue harper he taketh his ancient harp 
And seeketh the busy street, 
Where all day long, from morning till eve, 
_ He ploddeth with weary feet; 
And his ancient wife, she is by his side, 
And lingereth ne’er behind, 
But leadeth him on like a little child, 
For, alas! the harper is blind! 


The harper he pauseth from time to time, 
As he paceth the streets along, 

And the boys and girls all gather around 
In a quiet and listening throng, 

The small ones give him their pennies bright, 
With a voice that’s gentle and kind, 

And their hearts grow soft as they look in his face, 
For the poor, old harper is blind! 


The harper he tuneth his twanging strings 
And playeth some ancient tune, 
“Over the hills and far away,” 
Or “The banks of Bonny Doon,” 
And the old wife raises her old, cracked voice, 
And its tones with the harp are joined, 
Yet no one laughs at the pitiful song, 
For the poor, old harper is blind! 


She gathers the coins in her withered hand 
Till her eye as brightly gleams 

As the locks, that over their shoulders fall 
In thin and silvery streams! 

Then on they trudge with a patient step 
And a cheerful, contented mind— 

Oh! a happy couple they are, I ween, 
Though the poor, old harper is blind! 


Now, who are ye that have never met 
This ancient, wandering pair, 

With the twanging harp, and the trembling voice, 
And the thin and silvery hair? 

Should they cross your path in their daily walks, 
Be gentle to them and kind, 

And give them a trifle for charity’s sake, 
For the poor, old harper is blind! 

Vor. IX.—14 





FIGHT WITH THE ZAMBOES. 
A SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCH. 
BY MAYNE REID. 


We arrived at length at the bottom of the 
barranca. This is nothing more than a deep 
ravine or cleft in the mountain plateau, worn 
by the rains of tropical storms, or the sudden 
melting of the snow. Its sides beeome lined 
with the most luxuriant verdure, while vine- 
wreathed forests spring up in its bed or channel. 
It was now close upon the hour of noon, and 
my companion proposed that we should rest. 
It was hot—hotter now than when we left the 
plateau, for we had descended nearly four hun- 
dred feet, and that difference of elevation in 
Southern Mexico produces a sensible change 
in the thermometer of one’s feelings. I yas, 
therefore, well inclined to accede to the propo- 
sal of my Mexican fellow traveller, so drawing 
the bridle upon my wearied mule, I slipped out 
of the saddle upon a carpet of grass and flowers, 
where I lay for some time in a complete state 
of languid abandonment. They only, who have 
fagged out the morning in scaling a Mexican 
precipice, under a wasting sun, can appreciate 
the voluptuous sweetness of an hour’s si i 
the shady woods. 

I lay upon my back fighting the mu 
as I thought, the only drawback upon 
piness; my mule wandered off a few pacés and 
commenced plucking at the leaves of a wild 
aloe; while the Mexican had kindled a fire and 
was preparing to cook part of a fine iguana that 
hung from his saddle, and which he had killed 
the day previous. In five minutes I was sound 
asleep. I had hardly closed my eyes, however, 
when I was awakened by the Mexican, who 
shook me by the shoulder, exclaiming— 

“ Nunca duérme en el suelo—las culebras!”? 
(Never sleep on the ground—the snakes!) and 
he laughed heartily at my frightened appear- 
ance; for'on the mention of “ the snakes” I had 
risen to my feet at a single bound. I was for 
the present cured of my list] , and leading 
my mule back to the place of our temporary 
encampment, I proceeded to unpack my Indian 
hammock, while Don Garcel returned to his 
culinary operations. By the time I had swung 
my hammock the meal was ready, and my com- 
panion summoned me to join him. I did so— 
we ate heartily—our mountain ride had sharp- 
ened our appetites, and the iguana was cooked 
toacrisp. We moreover had excellent tortillas, 
made by our pretty hostess at Huanavaca, with 
a jar of chilé peppers, and a flask of white 
Mexican wine, and we did not leave off until 
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we had made a hearty repast. The cigarro 
followed, and then we betook ourselves to our 
separate hammocks to enjoy the noonday siesta. 

I lay for some time upon my back, scanning 
the gigantic trees that reared themselves over- 
head—vines as thick as the body of a man, trel- 
lised and twisted into all kinds of fantastic and 
fearful shapes, embraced the huge bodies of trees, 
seemingly hugging them to death—thorns three 
feet long, grew around, and protruded across the 
path, forming a kind of natural chevauz de frise, 
that threatened the traveller with impalement or 
laceration, and I could not help thinking what 
a plight a poor fellow would be in whose horse 
should run away with him in such a wood as 
this—for these fearful prongs seemed to promise 
the most terrible of deaths both to horse and 
rider. My eyes wandered up the porphyritic 
cliffs as far as sight could reach. Here and 
there dark fissures opened along their sides, 
the abodes of fearful monsters, while imminent 
crags bristled with tufts of the stunted pine tree. 

In the forest around were broad bright leaves, 
some of them thick and pendent, like the ear 
of an elephant—there were flowers too as large 
as a dining-plate, and here and there the sun 
glanced through the foliage upon vast clusters of 


, . flowering lianas and scarlet vines flashing like 
a 


of gold cloth, for a thousand humming 
bir irred about among the leaves, and poised 
‘ es Over their honeyed cups. Other birds 
of brilliant plumage and strange, wild notes, 
flashed through the open avenues of the forest; 
while now and again might be heard the chatter 
of the ring-tailed money as he hung himself from 
some pendent limb. 

Placing my Guayaquil hat over my face, to 
protect it from the busy flies, I gradually fell 
into a deep, sweet sleep.”” How long I may 
have slept I know not—probably about an hour 
—when the sense of a heavy fetid breath upon 
my face awoke me, and at the same instant 
my hat was suddenly jerked from my face, and 
seemed to my half-awakened vision to be soar- 
ing, self-carried, upward to the tops of the trees. 
I was mistaken, however, for no sooner were my 
eyes fairly opened than they fell upon the hideous 
monster that had stolen it. He had just perched 

liimself upon a horizontal limb, which he had 
reached by means of a hanging vine, and there 
holding my Guayaquil between his shaggy arms, 
he sat grinning defiance and derision. His human 
like appearance at once satisfied me that he was 
some species of monkey, but I had never before 
seen one of such size and apparent fierceness, 
and I confess I was somewhat terrified at the 
sudden apparition. 

I was out of my hammock, on my feet, in 











much less time than I have taken to say so; 
and my old friend the “ Yankee rifle,”? was as 
quickly poised and levelled at the monster. [ 
had often ‘ picked”? the eye out of a squirrel, 
and the result of my shot proved that my aim 
had been a true one; for down came the shaggy 
monster with a scream, still holding my hat in his 
clutches. I had barely time to see him through 
the smoke, struggling and sprawling, when my 
ears were saluted by a yell of fearful import— 
such as I hope I may never hear again—and 
which with the quickness of electricity seemed 
to spread through every part of the forest. 
Another and almost simultaneous yell came 
from my Mexican companion, who, leaping 
clear of his hammock, screamed out with a 
terrified look— 

* Los zambos—los zambos—somos perdide!” 
(The zamboes—we are lost.) I needed no 
further warning—I had heard enough of these 
dreaded monsters to know the danger we were 
now in—but little time was given to reflect 
upon it, for every tree, every projection of rock 
exhibited a half human figure, with uncovered 
teeth and glaring eyes, preparing to spring 
downward, while some were already running 
down the vines toward us, screaming in the 
most appalling manner, and seemingly, by a 
ind of language, encouraging one another. 
There was no time left for stratagem—flight, 
had we attempted it, would only have hastened 
our destruction, for the monsters were nimble 
as dogs. So drawing our machetes we prepared 
to defend ourselves or die. 

In an instant we were engaged—a dozen 
zamboes assailing each of us—and I shall never 
forget the fierceness of their first assault. The 
clothes were literally torn from our bodies, and 
our skins were lacerated in different places— 
blood flowed from a dozen wounds made by the 
claws and teeth of the fierce brutes—and one 
that had dropped upon my shoulders from an 
overhanging limb, before I could shake him off 
had severely wounded me on the throat. De- 
spair, however, nerved our strength, and already 
a number of bleeding bodies lay around us—but 
other zamboes, hearing the screams of their 
companions, were approaching from a distance, 
and the whole barranca was filled with their 
fiendish yells. Besides we were growing weak 
by such constant fighting—which had now lasted 
fifteen or twenty minutes—and the danger of 
being overpowered by numbers was becoming 
every moment more apparent, when all at once 
an expedient, which promised a temporary re 
lief, suggested itself to the mind of the Mexican. 

Laying lustily around him with his machette 
he approached the fire that was still brightly 
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burning, and drawing thence a large piece of 
blazing pine-wood, he brandished it in the faces 
of his assailants. The effect was magical. In- 
stead of closing upon him, as they had done 
when defended only by his machette, the mon- 
kies surrounded him at a wary distance; still, 
however, yelling fearfully and threatening to 
renew the attack. I was not long in following 
his example, and we now defended ourselves— 
Baillie Jarvie like—with fire-brands, which our 
adversaries—like the enemies of the Baillie— 
dreaded more than they did our swords. 

But our torches could not last forever, besides 
if they could, we knew well that the zamboes 
would soon “get used to them,” and we had 
little cause to congratulate ourselves on this 
temporary relief. Still on came troops of the 
enraged monsters—our torches began to give 
out, and our case seemed hopeless, when all at 
once our attention was directed to a deep cleft 
or fissure in the precipice, forming a sort of 
natural cave, with a very natrow opening. 
Here then was our only hope, and we deter- 
mined to avail ourselves of it. By fighting and 
maneuvering, we at length reached the cave 
ané@ effected an entrance, and brandishing our 
torches so as to keep the enemy at bay, we suc- 
ceeded by the help of large masses of porphyry 
in walling oyrselves up, so that not one of the 
zamboes could reach us. 

As soon as they saw that we had thus escaped 
them, they set up a simultaneous yell and rushed 
to the entrance of the cave. But we were for 
the time secure, and we could hear and see them 
through the chinks gnashing their teeth, and ex- 
pressing in their looks and cestures extreme dis- 
appointment. <A long, low wailing succeeded, 
and on looking again through the crevices, we 
perceived the zamboes carrying off their dead! 

Comfortably secure, but most intolerably hun- 
gty, we remained in our fortress during the re- 
mainder of the day. The occasional screams 
that reached us from without, taught us that 
our place of security was at the same time our 
prison! And how long we were to be thus con- 
fined was a fearful consideration. Night came 
and we could no longer see our enemies. Their 
yelling also ceased, and we began to entertain 
hopes that they had given us up and retired to 
their haunts, so that in the morning we might 
easily effect our escape. With what anxiety 
then did we wait for the first light of day! and 
when at last it came, with what trepidation did 
we peep through the loop-holes of our porphyry 
wall! Great God! a score of zamboes were 
acting as sentinels in front of our prison! They 
had not forgotten their fallen companions, but 
were determined to avenge them. 











For the first time during our adventure hope 
began to fail us. We were in a lonely barranca, 
at least twenty miles from any settlement, and 
suffering severely from the poisonous wounds 
which the zamboes had inflicted; besides we 
were much weakened by loss of blood, and to 
escape by fighting was now out of the question. 
Death—death from hunger and thirst—a fearful 
and lingering death—seemed to await us. The 
day continued to progress, but the monsters were 
still to be seen through the loop-holes of our 
prison. I cannot now recall to my recollection 
a day that seemed so long as this, but evening 
came at last, and the arranca began to darken. 

**Hark—hush!”? said Don Garcel suddenly. 
He had scarcely spoken when the zamboes 
without commenced running to and fro, chat- 
tering and screaming in a frightful manner. 
This continued for some moments, when all at 
once the loud baying of a blood-hound filled the 
barranca, another followed, and another, then 
the report of a dozen muskets, and the zamboes 
were seen running up the vines and scampering 
off in all directions. In a few moments more 
human voices reached our ears, and throwing 
down the wall of porphyry, Don Garcel and 
myself staggered forth into the arms of our de- 
liverers—the villagers of Huanavaca. 

It appeared that our mules, having instinc- 
tively gallopped off at the first scream of the 
zamboes, had made their way up the Cerra ‘and 
reached the village—where we had stopped the 
preceding night—and thus had sent the good 
villagers in search of us. 

Thus ended our adventure. I have heard of 
men who could “whip their weight in wild 
cats,” but I am of opinion that one of those 
heroes would be fairly “tied’’ by half his weight 
in Zamboes. 


SONG OF MAY. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tre month of flowers is here at last, 
Chill winds and storms are o’er, 

The trees no longer in the blast 
Rock on the wintry shore! 

And raging March has passed away, 
And April with its showers— 

Then welcome in the blushing May, 
The month of song and flowers! 


The birds are pairing in the wood, 
The buds are softly stirred, 
And on the noontide solitude 
The gushing brook is heard! 
The lilac floods with balm the air, 
In music go the hours— 
Sweet May comes in so debonaire, 
The month of song and flowers. ° 
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THE TWO FRIENDS. 
BY L. OLIVIA. 


*¢ Wei, mother, what do you think of Carry 
Elwyn?’ was the anxious query of Frances 
Graham, as she re-entered the parlor, having 
just returned from accompanying a friend to 
the door. But her inquiry was unheeded. Mrs. 
Graham was still seated where her daughter had 
left her—her head leaned pensively upon her 
hand, and her eyes were riveted to the carpet, 
and when Frances repeated the question, she 
raised them, and the. young girl saw that they 
were filled with tears. 

**‘ Dear mother—what is the matter ?’’ she ex- 
claimed in a tone of alarm, for it was not often 
she beheld traces of emotion upon that generally 
calm and placid countenance. 

TI am very foolish thus to give way to my 
feelings,’ said her mother in a low tone, while 
she dashed away the bright drops that would 
start unbidden to her eyes: then turning to 
Frances, she contisiued—‘you are doubtless 
surprised my child at beholding me thus agi- 
tated—and yet it was the voice of your friend 
that caused me to feel so sad, for it recalled the 
memories of other days.’’ 

‘* How could that be mother ?”’ asked Frances 
Graham, gazing upon the speaker in astonish- 
ment—‘ you" have never beheld Carry before 
to-day, and you are not acquainted with her 
family.’? 

Tt certainly is strange,’ replied her parent, 
musingly, *“‘and yet the countenance, voice and 
manners of your friend forcibly remind me of 
one who was once very to dear me—whom I 
regarded with even a more tender affection 
than you do Caroline Elwyn.” 

“Ts it possible, mother, that you once pos- 
sessed an intimate friend!’’ exclaimed Frances 
in a tone of surprise, *‘ you never before men- 
tioned that you ever had a friend you loved.”’ 

** What you say is quite true,’’ was the reply, 
and a shade of sadness rested on the speaker’s 
face, “I acknowledge that I have never till now 
alluded to my friend in your presence, but the 
reason why I have never done so was that the 
subject is a very painful one.” 

*¢ All the particulars of my early friendship,” 
continued Mrs. Graham after a brief pause, “I 
dare not trust myself to relate to you. But 
suffice it to say that the one I once called my 
friend was a being well worthy the warmest 
affection. And I loved her very dearly—yet 
coldness rose between us, and though we often 
met, it was as. strangers. Yet each still love the 
ofher. A few months after our estrangement, 
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she went with her parents to the south, and 
without a word of explanation we parted from 
each other. I shall never forget how wretched 
I felt the day of her departure—many times 
as I reealled her words and actions during the 
period of our acquaintance, and remembered 
how happy I had been with sueh a friend, and 
how miserable I should be did we separate in 
coldness, I resolved to go to her and beg there 
might be peace between us. But each time 
pride conquered, and I determined, that cost 
what it might, I would never humble myself 
when I had done no wrong. That determina- 
tion has cost me a great deal, Frances, for 
though nearly twenty years have since elapsed, 
I can never think of her but with feelings of 
bitter sorrow. We parted when I was about 
seventeen—and three years after, just a few 
weeks succeeding my marriage, unable longer 
to control my anxiety concerning one who was 
still too dear to me, I despatched a letter with 
an acquaintance to Richmond, where my friend 
now resided, containing my earnest hope of a 
reconciliation. But the bearer of my letter re- 
turned with the intelligence that the one he had 
sought was nowhere to be found. Since then! 
have never received any tidings respecting her 
——~but her.image is still fresh in my memory, and 
I would give worlds even now to behold her 
once more.”” 

Mrs, Graham tured tearfully away. Franoes 
had been both surprised and affected at the simple 
account her parent had just repeated. She had 
often deemed her mother cold—and indeed the 
aceusation was to all appearance just, for even 
in her general demeanor toward her only child 
there was a coldness and almost sternness that 
often grieved the gentle girl. Never before had 
Mrs. Graham thus familiarly conversed with her 
daughter—yet her heart was not cold by nature 
—but she had suffered so much from her affec- 
tions that she feared almost to allow herself to 
love her child, lest that child might in some way 
prove but another source of sorrow. In early 
life Mrs. Graham had been a warm-hearted girl, 
but the very love with which she regarded her 
associates seemed destined to turn everything to 
bitterness. She had endeavored to bear with 
fortitude the early loss of a beloved friend—but 
when a noble husband and several beautiful 
children were taken away by death, a change 
came over her spirit, and she became appa- 
rently as cold and indifferent to the love of 
those around her, as she had formerly been 
loving and eager for the affection of others. 
Frances was of a confiding and affectionate 
nature, and her mother’s demeanor was very 
painful to her. Since her father’s death she 
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~ 
knew that her sole remalning parent was greatly 
changed. Not once since then had ‘she felt a 
mother’s kiss upon her brow, and often when 
her heart yearned toward that mother, her warm 
feelings were completely chilled by the return 
she met with. And yet Mrs. Graham tenderly 
Joved her daughter, though she dared not ac- 
knowledge the truth to herself. 

Thus situated, it was not to be wondered 
at that Frances should seek that affection and 
companionship abroad which was denied her 
at home. Caroline Elwyn, her chosen and 
favorite companion, was a beautiful and sunny 
tempered girl, full of mind and intelligence, 
and yet of a soft and gentle nature that har- 
monized well with that of Frances Graham. 
She was a native of Georgia, and had been a 
resident of New York for scarcely a year—and 
though their acquaintance had been so brief, 
never were friends more affectionately attached 
than Frances and herself. But it was not upon 
Caroline alone that the affection of Frances Gra- 
ham was expended. Mrs. Elwyn, the mother 
of Caroline, had early won her warmest regard. 
Though nearly forty years of age, this lady was 
still very lovely. Time had touched her with 
a “gentle spiriting,’? and there was a mingled 
grace and dignity in her step that never failed 
to elicit admiration. The affection and perfect 
confidence that existed between Caroline Elwyn 





an invitation to visit some friends residing in the 
country some distance from herhome. One day 
a gentleman, who was also visiting her friends, 
having requested her to accompany him in a 
ride, Miss Norton (for such was then her name) 
consented, and they set out upon their proposed 
excursion. Edward Elwyn, her companion, 
was a young and wealthy planter from Georgia. 
From the first moment-he beheld Miss Norton 
he had manifested much interest in her—and 
she was not entirely insensible to his attentions. 

While riding through a marshy tract of land, 
the report of a rifle was heard close to them, 
and in alarm, knowing the place to be the resort 
of sportsmen, Elwyn quickly placed himself in 
front of his fair companion, resolving to incur 
danger himself rather than expose her to it. 
Scarcely had Miss Norton time to inquire the 
meaning of this movement when another loud 
report broke upon the air, and the next moment 
Edward Elwyn fell back in the carriage lifeless. 
The shrieks of the young girl soon brought as- 
sistance, and the wounded man was conveyed to 
the nearest house. When Miss Norton learned 
that to him she owed her life she refused to leave 
him, but during a long and tedious illness was 
his constant and devoted attendant. The ball 
had entered his side, and when after days of 
uncertainty the physician declared it possible 


‘ for him to survive, he added that though thé 


and her mother soon attracted the notice of 


Frances, and when she became more intimately 
acquainted with Mrs. Elwyn she easily learned 
to love her. Nor was that lady insensible to 
the attachment of the young girl. Frances had 
early interested her, and her gentle, modest de- 
portment, together with the frequent encomiums 
Caroline bestowéd upon her friend, soon gained 
Mrs. Elwyn’s affection, and she found it no dffi- 
cult task to love Frances Graham almost as well 
as her own child. 

Frances had often wished her mother to visit 
Mrs. Elwyn, and onde or twice she had hazarded 
a request to that purpose, but it always met with 
discouragement, and till the day when our story 
begins Mrs. Elwyn had not even beheld her 
daughter’s friend. 

Caroline Elwyn was fully acquainted with her 
friend’s situation at home, for Frances had con- 
fided to her all her sorrows—and Caroline had 
likewise related to her most intimate companion 
her early history, together with a circumstance 
connected with her mother’s marriage, which, 
as we have introduced that lady to the notice of 
the reader, we may as well also present to view. 

The parents of Mrs. Elwyn were in her early 
youth residents of Wilmington. When about 
nineteen years of age their daughter accepted 
14* 
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young man should live for years, he would 
For some 
days after that he continued gradually to amend 
—but suddenly several dangerous symptoms ap- 
peared, and his medical adviser announced that 
the spirits of his patient were much depressed, 
and that unless his friends speedily discovered 
and removed the cause a fever would ensue, 
which would undoubtedly prove fatal. When 
Miss Norton received this intelligence a thought 
suddenly darted across her mind, and she sur- 
mised herself to be the cause of his melancholy. 
No sooner had she become convinced of this than 
she resolved that while he lived she would never 
forsake him—his noble conduct had already won 
her heart, and she knew full well that since the 
earliest period of their acquaintance he had 
evinced an attachment to her. She saw with 
what anxious eyes he watched her every motion 
as she hovered round his sick couch—yet he 
never spoke the words that would have bound 
her to him, and the young lady was certain that 
his generous nature would not permit what he 
regarded as a sacrifice of herself. So setting 
aside all scruples, she determined as soon as 
possible to broach the subject to him. 

About an hour after she had made this resolve, 
Miss Norton entered the invalid’s apartment with 
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an open letter in her hand. ‘I have just received 


**Does not love you—how can she help it?” 


it from my mother,’ she said, im answer to a } replied Caroline, drawing her companion closer 


look of anxiety she observed Elwyn cast upon 
it, and she urges my immediate return home.”’ 
For a moment there was a pause—Elwyn turned 
very pale—but the color had deepened upon the 
fair cheek of his companion. But quickly re- 
membering the task she had imposed upon her- 
self, she said in a low tone—*‘ shall I leave you? 
Are you quite willing that I should depart?’ 

**Yes,’’? replied Elwyn hastily, and averting 
his face, ‘‘yes, Miss Norton, why should I ask 
you to stay ?” 

* And do you indeed wish me to go?’’ she 
continued sadly—“if so speak, and I will no 
longer trouble you with my presence.’”’ 

The young man did not reply, but he buried 
his face in his hands.. 

‘*Edward,’’ she said, kneeling beside him and 
gazing earnestly into his face, ““dear Edward, 
even though you bid me, I will never leave 
you. The life you have preserved must ever 
be devoted to you, and you alone.”’ 

I cannot accept it,”? he replied in a tone of 
deep emotion, “no, you shall not sacrifice your- 
self from gratitude to one you do not love.” 

*‘ And can you wrong me thus, Elwyn? Do 
you indeed imagine there is no love in my heart 
for one so noble and good? Oh, Edward, hear 
me then while I acknowledge that you are the 
only one I have ever loved.”’ 

‘Mary, dearest Mary!” exclaimed Elwyn, 
extending his arms to the noble girl—* this is 
indeed a happiness I little expected. But no,” 
he added, turning sadly away from her, “it can 
never be—how can I ask you to spend your days 
with a weak and feeble invalid? No, dearest 
Mary, much as I love you, I cannot consent to 
the sacrifice.’’ 

And yet he did consent, and in a few days they 
were united. As soon as Elwyn was sufficiently 
recovered to travel he returned with his wife to 


his own home in Georgia. There they lived hap- ; 


pily for more than sixteen years, when Elwyn 
died, leaving his estate to be divided between 
his wife and their only child. Shortly after her 
husband’s death, placing her property in trusty 
hands, Mrs. Elwyn proceeded to the northern 
metropolis, intending to reside at New York, 
which was her native city. 

There was quite enough romance in the above 
little history to enlist the sympathies of a girl of 
sixteen—and it must be confessed Frances Gra- 
ham felt a very strong interest in Mrs. Elwyn 
long before she knew her. 

*¢ My mother does not love me,’’ said Frances 
one day to her friend, and as she spoke her eyes 
filled with tears. 








to. her and tenderly kissing her cheek— yes, 
Fanny, you may say it as often as you please, 
but I won’t believe that any one could know 
and not love you.” 

“Dear Carry,’? continued Frances after a 


short pause—‘ you little know how earnestly | | 


wish that my mother would only let me love 
her. If she were only like your mother how 
happy I should be.’’ 


‘* And do you know, Fanny, that I have often, 


thought that her manners resemble my mother’s 
—only there is a restraint, a coldness about her. 
that does not seem to belong to her.”’ 

“Oh, if my mother would only love me,” 
murmured Frances, as she laid her head that 
night upon her pillow. And then she recalled 
the conversation with her parent a day or two 
previous, and wondered how one who had so 
loved a friend could care so little for her own 
child: for since that day Mrs. Graham had re- 
sumed her usual manner, and the little hope 
Frances had experienced was again destroyed. 

The following morning Frances Graham was 
sitting in the parlor with a book in her hand, 
when her mother entered and handed her a note 
in the handwriting of her friend Caroline. Hur- 
riedly the young girl broke the seal, and as she 
read, a sudden palor overspread her cheek, and 
she would have fallen to the floor had not Mrs. 
Graham sprang hastily forward and caught her 
in her arms. It was a long while ere conscious- 
ness returned, and when at length Frances opened 
her eyes, the first object on which they rested was 
her mother bending anxiously and tearfully over 
her. It was some moments before she could re- 
member what had happened—and then burying 
her face in her hands she wept bitterly. Mrs. 
Graham also seemed affected, she drew her child 
gently toward her and endeavored to soothe her. 

**Be comforted, dearest Frances,’ she said, 
imprinting a kiss upon her daughter’s brow— 
‘“*be comforted, my child—‘the Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away.’ ’’ 

Was it possible? Could it be that the voice 
of her mother was addressing her in tones of 
affection—that a mother’s kiss of love was warm 
upon her brow? Forgetting everything but the 
feelings of the moment, Frances Graham threw 
her arms round her parent’s neck, and sobbed 
forth a few words of gratitude. 

Dear mother,’’ she said in an almost inaudi- 
ble tone, ‘and can it be that you indeed care for 
me? Forgive me that I ever wronged you by the 
thought that there was no room in your heart for 
your child.’? Foran instant Mrs. Graham was 
tempted to turn again coldly away, but the voice 
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of nature triumphed—she could not withstand 
the pleading gaze of those earnest eyes, and she 
pressed her child still closer to her heart as she 
murmured, ‘‘ my only fear is that I love you too 
well.’? 

* But oh! mother,” said Frances a few minutes 
after, ““why have I thus forgotten Carry? Let 
me go to her at once, my poor Caroline—what 
will she do without her mother!” 

The intelligence contained in the letter of 
Caroline Elwyn to her friend was very mourn- 
ful, for she announced the loss of her beloved 
mother, who had been found cold and stiff that 
morning in her bed. Unwilling to allow her 
child to go alone in her present weak condition, 
Mrs. Graham proposed to accompany her, and 
the young girl eagerly accepted her offer. 

Caroline met them in the hall. She spoke 
not, but as she felt herself clasped in the warm 
embrace of her friend a burst of tears escaped 
her, and leaning her head upon the shoulder of 
Frances, she gave full vent to her grief. 

Silently they then proceeded to the chamber 
of death. Upon a low couch in a corner of the 
apartment lay all that remained of the lovely 
and gifted Mrs. Elwyn. Yes, there she was— 
the affectionate friend, the devoted mother—but 
the damp dews of death had settled upon her 
brow, and those eyes that had ever beamed 
kindly on those around her were closed in the 
slumber that ** knows no waking.” 

Beautiful still was that pallid countenance, 


though the light of animation had fled, and the } 


throbbings of that gentle heart were hushed 
forever. 

A single glance at that calm, white face suffi- 
ced to send a thrill of anguish to the young heart 
of Frances Graham, and she turned hastily away 
that Caroline might not witness her emotion. At 
that momenta cry of agony uttered by her mother 
eaught her ear. 

‘Mary! my own Mary!’’ burst from the lips 
of Mrs. Graham as she knelt down and clasped 
the cold hand of the dead—* and is it thus that 
we meet again? Oh! was it to behold you thus 
that I have prayed that I might look upon your 
face once more! Mary! Mary! my own sweet 
friend.”’ 

Yes, it was indeed the friend of her girlhood 
that lay still and motionless before her—but the 
music of that voice was never more to greet her 
ears, and those dull, closed eyes were never 
again to meet her own with a glance of affec- 
tion! 

Frances Graham had often before beheld her 
mother at the couch of death—but never till 
then had she seen such an expression of anguish 
upon her countenance as now rested there. 














For many days after the unexpected discovery 
of her long lost friend, Mrs. Graham lingered 
upon the verge of the grave. A fever had 
seized upon her brain, and the physician de- 
clared it impossible for her to survive. Yet 
despite every prediction she slowly recovered, 
and Frances with unutterable delight beheld the 
hue of health again returning to her parent’s 
cheek. 

And now no longer did Frances Graham com- 
plain that her mother did not love her—for a 
bright smile and a word of tenderness never 
failed to welcome her to that mother’s side. 

Yielding to the earnest entreaties of both 
Frances and her mother, Caroline Elwyn found 
a home beneath the roof of Mrs. Graham, and 
the affectionate attentions of her friend were 
ever after as a soothing balm to the wounded 
spirit of the young orphan. 





TO MARIA. 


BY D. Ae CHITTENDEN. 


Srrine’s soft breath comes over me, 
Spring’s first flowers are blooming— 
And sweetly wakes the mock-birds sang 
Amid the purple gloaming— 
Young hearts seek their loes, 
But my young heart is weary; 
Nor Spring’s soft breath, nor Spring’s first flowers 
Hae ony power to cheer me 
While thou ’rt awa! 


Daylight brings its cares, luve— 
Night its hours o’ thinking; 
As sleely ’mid the blue aboon, 
Each lover star is blinkin— 
But my thoughts tho’ sad, luve— 
At that hour are dearest; 
For ’mid the silence o’ the night, ® 
Thy loed form seems nearest, 
Tho’ thou’rt away. 


Sailors pray for land— 
When from land afar, luve— 
Misers pray for gowd; 
An they pray at’a—luve! 
Preachers pray for a’, 
For a’ wherever they be, luve— 
Each prays for what each loes the best; 
So I pray for thee, luve— 
Tho’ thou’rt awa! 


Simmer’s suns will rise, 
Its fruits will ripen cheerie; 
And Simmer’s winds shall swell the sail 
That wafts me to my dearie— 
Syne absence a’ forgot 
Its hours so sad and mony— 
And I wi’ thee and thou wi’ me 
Shall be more blest than ony 
That are awa! 
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THE FAREWELL. 
BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


** AND you will ever love me!’’ said a hand- 
some knight, whose glittering armor and casque 
as he knelt before Adelaide de Curzon showed 
that he was about to depart for the wars. ‘“‘ Even 
if I should not be able to return when I promised 
—even if years should intervene—still you will 
love me. Only say this, and I am happy.” 

His eyes were eagerly lifted to the beautiful 
face before him, and he spoke rapidly and ear- 
nestly. Adelaide blushed, but she placed her 
hand frankly in that of her lover. 

‘Then I do say it,’? she replied. ‘Come 
weal or woe I will remain faithful to you. But 
oh! promise not to be absent for more than the 
year.” 

*‘I do promise,” was the reply. ‘Had I not 
pledged my knightly word to join this crusade I 
would not leave you; but rely on my return 
within the appointed time unless death inter- 
venes.” 

And again the lovers pledged their vows; and 
then, for the first time, did the knight press the 
lips of his mistress. At that instant a trumpet 
sounded without, when exclaiming that it was 
his comrades, he tore himself from his mistress, 
rushed down the stone staircase, leaped into his 
saddle, and rode off at full speed followed by 
his retainers. As he turned the angle of the 
castle he looked up toward the tower occupied 
by Adelaide. The hope which bid him to rein 
in his steed was gratified, for his mistress was 
leaning against the casement, her countenance 
saddened almost to tears at the thought of this 

‘ long parting. The knight raised his hand eagerly, 
to which she waved her handkerchief in reply. 
He was just about to plunge his spurs into his 
steed, when Adelaide took a passion-flower from 
a vase on the window sill, and flung it toward 
him as a last token. He caught it as it floated 
down, kissed it and placed it reverently in his 
bosom. 

**This flower henceforth shall be my cogni- 
zance,” he said. “It is the emblem of the 
most wonderful sacrifice ever conceived, and 
such only as a divinity could be capable of. It 
shall teach me, dearest, to suffer for thee, if God 
wills it.” 

He spoke these words enthusiastically as if 
Adelaide herself heard them. But she only saw 
his impassioned action, and the reverent manner 
in which he placed the flower in his bosom. 
Then she beheld him plunge his rowels into his 
horse’s sides, and dart after his, companions, 
who, by this time, were considerably in advance. 








Adelaide burst into tears, and retiring to her 
chamber secluded herself even from her bower 
maidens. She was not to see her lover for a 
year! Her active imagination conjured up a 
thousand perils to which he would be exposed: 
she saw him wounded on the battle-field, or a 
prisoner among hostile Saracens. Little can 
our readers understand her feelings unless they, 
like her, have been long separated from those 
they loved. 

The hand of Adelaide de Curzon had often 
been sought by the wealthy and brave, but her 
heart had remained free until she saw the young 
Baron Montmorenci, the last of his knightly line, 
at a tournament where he was the victor. The 
acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy with 
both, and they were plighted irrevocably almost 
before the suitor remembered that he had taken 
the vow of a crusader. But when he explained 
his pledge to Adelaide she bade him go, though 
her heart bled as she spoke. Honor with her 
was more than pleasure. 

Now that Montmorenci was gone, Adelaide 
endeavored to pass her time profitably until his 
return, and she devoted herself accordingly with 
renewed ardor to the acquisition of the accom- 
plishments of the day. She worked daily with 
her maidens, or perused the lays of the trouba- 
dours. Time thus occupied passed rapidly on, 
though often her heart was sore oppressed, 
and she spent many a tearful night when tid- 
ings came from Palestine without any message 
for her. 

The communication between Europe and the 
Holy Land was always, during the middle ages, 
difficult; but it now became more so in conse- 
quence of the intestine wars which convulsed 
France. Adelaide accordingly was less dis- 
heartened than she otherwise would have been, 
when the year passed without the return of 
Montmorenci, or the reception of any message 
from him. But when not only one, but two, 
and even three months had passed after the 
period of his expected absence had elapsed, she 
began to be seriously alarmed. Her father, as 
well as her bower maidens, eyaded the subject 
with her, and endeavored to hold out hope, but 
she saw that they were themselves uneasy, and 
her fears accordingly increased. Notwithstanding 
the unsettled state of the country, rumors from 
time to time reached them from Palestine, and 
while heretofore she had hedrd her lover mén- 
tioned by others, thus proving he was alive and 
well, now no wandering palmer ever spoke of 
him, and one questioned by herself, said he had 
heard of no such knight in the camp. 

‘Surely he is not so unknown but what, if he 
had been present, his deeds of arms would have 
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been spoken of. Alas! then he must be dead 
or in captivity,’? were her heart-broken words. 

Adelaide was mercifully spared the tortures 
of suspense. The very day after this palmer 
left the castle gates another one appeared, who, 
on being questioned, stated that Montmorenci 
was indeed lost to the crusaders, for that in a 
terrible battle where the European chivalry had 
been signally defeated, the young count had been 
left dead on the field with most of his retainers. 
At hearing this terrible news Adelaide fainted, 
and for some days the leech despaired of her life. 

In a short time the death of Montmorenci was 
made known on authority, and his next heir, a 
distant relative, proceeded to take possession of 
his estates, but as these lay in a remote province 
of France, it was long before the circumstance 
reached Adelaide’s ears. She was now an 
altered being. The gay smile had left her lips, 
her merry laugh was no more heard, and the 
once buoyant step had given place to a slow 
and feeble gait. Oh! it is a terrible thing for 
the young to be shorn by death of all their hope 
in this life. 

New misfortunes came to increase the hard- 
ships of Adelaide’s lot. Her father had taken 
an active part in the civil commotions, when 
all at once his party, from being successful and 
in the ascendant, began to lose ground every 
where. The fair and beautiful province where 
they resided was invaded by the hostile barons, 
their king was forced to fly, and the old Knight 
de Curzon found himself, at nearly sixty years 
of age, threatened with exile or death. He re- 
solved to run the chance of the latter rather than 
abandon the game before it was played out, so 
he fortified himself in his castle and awaited the 
foe. But his bravery was in vain. The enemy 
stormed his fastnesses with overwhelming num- 
bers, and the brave veteran was made a prisoner 
with his daughter. 

What was the astonishment and horror of 
Adelaide to learn on the following day that her 
father was to be beheaded as a traitor to the 
upstart .prince whom the rebellious barons had 
crowned. There needed only one thing to make 
her anguish beyond human sufferance, and that 
was the knowledge that her parent’s life would 
be spared on the condition that she married Sir 
Hugh de Brion, the chief of the insurgent barons, 
@ man nearly as old as her father and notorious 
for his lawlessness and crimes. He had seen her 
once at court, and the assault on the castle, and 
the imprisonment of her father were planned by 
this ruthless man to bend her to his purpose. 

“Oh! that I were spared this struggle,” cried 
the agonized girl, when the offer of the brutal 





Sir Hugh was made to her. “Holy Mother, 


“ 


guide and direct me,” she exclaimed in her 
misery. ‘ Would that I were dead!’ 

*‘Refuse the foul wretch,’”? exclaimed her 
father, when the terms of his pardon were 
made known to him. ‘I would go willingly 
to the block to save you from his arms. Oh! 
that I had my good sword girt to me, and he 
and I were alone on the mountain.” 

“But, alas! dearest father, he would only 
slay you and seize me. Nor would I escape 
his toils by your sacrifice. If we could only 
die together Pi, 

“Nay! my girl, it must not be so. I aman 
old trunk, leafless and dry, and if not cut down, 
must be prostrated soon. It were better I should 
be of some use and die to save you. The hound 
dare not break his plighted word. Let me die 
and you will be free.’’ 

Thus did the father and daughter strive with 
each other which should be the sacrifice. When 
alone Adelaide spent the time in alternate tears 
and prayers. She often recurred to the memory 
of Montmorenci, and thought that if he was 
alive, and knew of her peril, how speedily he 
would fly to her rescue. 

When Sir Hugh was informed that the daughter 
would have consented, but that the father sternly 
intérposed his parental command, he stormed 
with rage and resolved to execute a signal ven-. 
geance on de Courzon for attempting to frus- 
trate his purpose. 

‘¢ By my patron saint!”’ he exclaimed, “I will 
teach this old wolf to cross my path. He shall 
die, yet his daughter be mine. I will take her 
by force to my arms the day that her father’s 
grey hairs are dabbled in the scaffold’s blood,” 

Some of the barons asscciated with him heard 
this determination with silent disapproval, but 
no man dared to trust his neighbor in so deli- 
cate a matter as opposition to the will of their 
chief, so the execution of de Curzon as a traitor 
was ordered for the following day. When Ade- 
laide heard the cruel fiat she swooned, and almost 
reproached heaven for thus deserting her. 

s¢ Are there none in all this camp,” she vainly 
cried, ‘* to interpose and prevent this foul wrong ? 
God of heaven is no justice left on earth ?”? 

But her cries and tears were in vain. The 
preparations went on for the execution. A 
scaffold was erected on the plain outside the 
castle, and the insurgent army was drawn up to 
witness the ceremony. 

The old baron, little dreaming of the outrage 
intended on his daughter, prepared cheerfully 
for his fate, nor until he reached the scaffold did 
he learn the black act meditated by Sir Hugh. 
Then his indignation knew no bounds. Stretch- 
ing his arms to heaven he cried, 
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‘*May the curse of God light on every false- 
hearted knight who hears me and who consents 
to this base conduct! May his friends desert 
him in his utmost need—may he be declared 
recreant and disgraced—may his children and 
his children’s children be infamous to all time.”? 

There was many a heart that thrilled to hear 
these words, but the indignant barons were 
overawed by the greater number of Hugh’s sup- 
porters, and the preparations for the execution 
went on. 

Suddenly, however, all eyes were attracted by 
a cloud of dust which rose nearer and nearer, 
and those who had charge of the ceremonies 
delayed the performance of the last sad office 
with a faint hope that help might be at hand. 
When Sir Hugh saw this, however, he angrily 
ordered the execution to proceed, especially as 
the approaching force seemed quite insignificant. 
But the delay had been sufficient for the strangers 
to approach. Wheeling suddenly around, as they 
crossed a neighboring declivity, they interposed 
between the scaffold and the castle. The stran- 
gers, a body of well appointed men at arms, fol- 
lowing a banner on which was the device of a 
passion flower, couched their lances and pre- 
pared to charge the infantry around the scaffold, 
who, unprepared for these orders, opened hastily 
to the right and left. 

*¢ A Montmorenci—a Montmorenci,”? shouted 
the knight who acted as their leader; then raising 
his visor he addressed the astonished barons— 
“‘knights and nobles, I charge ye to stand by 
me to prevent a foul murder from being done. 
Alone I and my band will fight for our knightly 
oaths, even if no one else strikes a blow; but 
shame on every gentleman of France who holds 
back at such a moment,” and with these words 
he gallopped to the scaffold, followed by his men. 

This boldness was decisive. Those who had 
only wanted a leader to attempt the rescue of 
de Curzon at once seized the scaffold, and, while 
the hostile chiefs engaged hand to hand, a des- 
perate fight began between their followers on the 
plain. Here Montmorenci and his little force 
did wonders. Charging hither and thither with 
lightning-like rapidity, they spread consterna- 
tion among all who opposed them; and when 
Sir Hugh, hastening with reinforcements from 
the castle, came up, a decisive attack, in which 
the ruthless knight was slain, settled the for- 
tunes of the day. The victory, too, by destroy- 
ing the leader of the rebellion, restored the 
rightful prince; for, with Sir Hugh’s death, the 
confederacy broke up, and the rebellious barons 
gladly returned to their allegiance, having found 
their new and self-imposed master worse than 
their old one. 
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But who shall describe the joy of Adelaide 
to find both father and lover restored to her? 
Her bliss was for a while bewildering. 

Montmorenci hastened to explain the cause of 
his reported death. It was like many another 
strange tale of those times. He had been left 
for dead on the field of battle as rumored; but 
life was not wholly extinct; a friendly Saracen 
had made him captive and restored him to life; 
and after many perils and the surmounting of 
almost incredible difficulties, the young count 
had escaped and made his way back to France. 
Here, first collecting a few men of arms on his 
route by one of his estates, he had hastened to 
Curzon Castle. When a few miles from that 
place he first learned of the danger of its lord, 
and sparing neither spurs nor steed, he hurried 
on resolved to save Adelaide and her father, or 
die in the effort. 

“IT thought of your passion-flower, which I 
still have here in my bosom, dearest,” he said, 
‘and would have attempted your rescue even 
if the odds had been a thousand to one. What 
would have been life as a sacrifice when thrown 
in the scale of your love ?”’ 

Adelaide hid her head on his bosom and asked 
blushing to see that flower. It was dry and 
withered, but it still existed in spite of wounds 
and captivity; and to this day the descendants 
of our hero and heroine have the passion-flower 
for a cognizance. 


LINES 
TO A MOTHER AT HER INFANT’S GRAVE. 
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Forsear, fond mother, thus to rave, 
Nor weep thus o’er that lonely grave, 
Where now thy slumbering infant lies, 
Thy only, dearest earthly prize; 
Remember ’tis the will and right 

Of Him who caused its early flight, 

To reap the harvest he has sown 

And gather up again his own; 

*T was He who gave, ’tis He who takes 
That gift away, and now awakes 
Within thy breast that spell of grief: 
Yet he again can give relief: 

What purer off’ring could be made, 

Or at the gates of heaven laid 

Than that sweet babe that now from thee 
Is called into eternity, 

Where spirits bright as this alone 
Attend around his sacred throne, 

In constant chaunt by day and night 
Amidst the blaze of hallowed light; 

*T is true we all are loth to part 

With those we hold thus dear at heart, 
Yet ’tis a debt we all must pay 

When summoned from this earth away. 
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THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST. 
BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER V. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142. 
Tue passions of that boy were stern and deep, 
Sunn’d o’er by smiles, and tranquil in their might, 
Like those dim fires that low in tna sleep, 
Hid, ’neath a world of blossoms, from the light. 


The hired boat that conveyed Simon Mount 
to Baynard Castle had but just disappeared on 
its homeward passage, when a barge, gorgeous 
with rich coloring and arabesques of gold, and 
propelled by eight oarsmen, each with the Duke 


of Lancaster’s crest on his arm, moved out from 
} tered beneath his teeth—“ tush, it is but a dif- 


a flight of steps cut down to the river, a little 
below the castle. In the stern of the barge, 
among cushions of azure velvet, emblazoned 
and fringed with gold, sat the boy duke; behind 
him, a banner of scarlet silk flaunted far out 
upon the water, and at the foot of its gilded 
staff was the duke’s cognizance of a silver boar, 
its curved back bristling with deeply cut chased 
work, and with the upper lip drawn fiercely 
away from the tusks, as if threatening the very 
sunshine for falling too broadly on its master. 

As the barge cut out from the deep shadows 
which lay along the bank of the river, Duke 
Richard fell into a fit of musing, the ermine 
linings of his manteline became oppressive, and 
unconsciously he allowed it to fall back on the 
cushions, whence it rolled in waves of snow 
white fur and crimson velvet almost to his 
feet. This gave to the sunshine a broad collar 
of jewels that fell over his breast, and the pomel 
of a short sword, on which there was one im- 
mense diamond that flashed in the sunshine like 
a coal of fire. 

With the streamer rustling a soft symphony 
to the oars, which rose and fell with a regular 
dip that made the silvery rain of water-drops a 
music in itself, Duke Richard proceeded on his 
voyage to the Tower. His eyes were bent upon 
the river, and occasionally a smile passed over 
his lips when a bubble burst, or a ripple was 
dashed to spray against the barge. The strange 
boy was evidently musing on some pleasant 
theme. But no one would have judged from 
the bland smile that glowed over his face that 
he was planning measures by which half a score 
of those he deemed to be the enemies of his 
house, would be brought to the scaffold, or that 
his errand to the Tower was one of death and 
vengeance. Still it was a pleasant theme, for 
that boy duke loved to muse on tragic thoughts, 
and ponder over the details of a plot by which 
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his enemies were to be encompassed, as a poet 
revels in and weaves up the entangled links of 
a fiction born of his own imagination. The 
real was to Richard what the ideal is to the 
poet. As the waters came lisping and spark- 
ling around his boat, he gazed upon them with 
a kind of double sense, and while his great in- 
tellect was full of revengeful thovights, he still 
had a vague appreciation of the cool brightness 
of the waters. Obedient to this double sense 
he drew the gauntlet glove from his small hand, 
and dropping the hand down into the water, 
seemed greatly amused by the spark-like bubbles 
that flashed through his fingers. All at once he 
lifted his hand with a faint laugh and shook oft 
the water-drops that clung to his fingers. 

*Ts not blood as easily shaken off??? he mut- 


ference in the color.” 

These half breathed words fully aroused him 
to a consciousness of time and place. His plans 
were now matured, and with the vigor of a great 
intellect he cast them from his mind. He glanced 
upward at the sun and then at the oarsmen, who 
in sympathy with the musing habits of their 
master had relaxed their energies. 

One of the men had lifted his oar from the 
water, and leaning idly against it, was gazing 
at the duke lost in admiration of the jeweled 
collar that he had seldom seen in the splendor 
of a bright sunshine before. Richard encoun- 
tered the glance of this man, a frown shot 
athwart his forehead, and, for the first time, 
conscious that his warped shoulder was ex- 
posed, he gathered up the manteline and folded 
it over his person. The man turned pale and his 
eyes sunk, for young as he was Duke Richard 
had taught his retainers to tremble at his frown. 

*On,” he cried, pointing toward the Tower 
with his ungloved hand. ‘ We have lost full 
ten minutes.”’ 

The men bent to their oars and on the barge 
shot, plashing through the waters as if the 
strong will of that boy had power to impel it 
without help. The snow white plume on Duke 
Richard’s cap danced in the current of air that 
was blowing coolly up the river. The waters 
rippled around him brighter than ever, and the 
very air seemed laden with cheerfulness; but 
the smile had left young Gloucester’s face, anda 
morbid sensitiveness arising from a merely slight 
personal defect had laden his brow with gloom, 
while thoughts of blood only served to kindle it 
with smiles. 

As his barge approached the frowning walls 
of the Tower, Richard glanced his eyes toward 
the great flag of England, which floated from 
one of the tallest turrets, and then turning them 
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slowly toward that portion of the fortress where , the favorite of the moment at a convenient dis- 
King Henry was confined, his dark eyes kindled, } tance, but still under the some silken shelter, 
and a vengeful smile crept over his finely cut } Before he could draw near enough to attract the 
lips. royal attention, a train of courtiers followed 

“To-night,’? he mused, still gazing upon the } after the sovereign, and the barge wheeling 
windows that prisoned the poor king—* to-night { slowly round cut its path through the watery 
the lioness may be with her feeble mate. Oh, if } lane made by the other boats that fell back in 
we could grasp the young one too, then, then—” } a line on each side, that the gorgeous craft in 

This train of thought was interrupted by } which the royalty of England sat, might havea 
Catesby, who occupied a seat between the oars- } free passage to the bosom of the river. Witha 
men and his master, and who had been watch- } smile upon his bow-like lips, and bending his 
ing with cat-like stillness the mutations of that } superb head with the easy grace that com- 
stern and youthful face. mand had taught him to the occupants of these 

‘See, your highness,”’ he said, ‘*the court : boats, who stood up with uncovered heads as he 
must be going on the water. Yonder lies the } passed through them, Edward did not observe 
queen’s barge close to the steps.”” the quick progress of Gloucester’s barge till the 

The duke withdrew his eyes from the prison { prow grazed his own bark, giving it a slight 
tower and turned them toward the great portal. } shock that drew a musical scream from the 
A gilded barge gorgeously cushioned, and with } favored beauty, who with real or feigned affright 
one end occupied by an awning of blue damask, } caught hold of the king’s overcoat for protec- 
lay close to the steps, and around it hovered a | tion. A glance from the blue eyes of the queen 

5 





fleet of smaller craft all manned, and evidently } sent the blood to her rival’s face, still it was but 
waiting the approach of some large party from § a single ray of the jealousy which years of trial 
within the fortress. and a nature coldly polite had taught Elizabeth 

“Bend to your oars, men,” said Richard. } howto conceal. When she turned her head and 
**Quick; we must reach yon steps before the } saw that it was her husband’s favorite brother 
king comes forth.” who had unintentionally given her barge a shock, 

As he spoke, the great portals of the Tower } she smiled and greeted him with a slight motion 
swung open, and through the frowning arch } of her hand, though the sidelong glance which 
came forth a throng of ladies, with attendant } she cast on the king, and a flush on the brow 
courtiers, blazing in jewels and cloth of gold, } told that the effort she had made to subdue the 
to which a softening grace was given by the ; natural feelings of a wife was not quite so suc- 
wave of snowy feathers, and the more subdued | cessful as usual. 
; 





tints of sweeping velvet. At the head of this “Nay, sweet Bonibel, it is nothing,” said 
splendid cavalcade came Edward the Fourth, ; Edward soothingly, and in the lowest possible 
easily singled out by the majesty of his person { tones, and withdrawing the white hand that still 
and the glorious beauty of a face that had no { grasped his surcoat, he gave it a slight pressure 
equal in broad England. By his side walked a } before it was relinquished. Then turning with 
lady, almost veiled from sight by a fall of golden } an angry frown toward the barge that had come 
tresses that confined to the head by a circlet of in such unmanly contact with his own, he was 
jewels, flowed loose and free over her glittering about to reprimand the occupant, but the mo- 
attire, and almost brushed the steps as she passed } ment his eyes fell on Richard his brow unbent, 
down. Though Edward held his queen by the } and a smile of hearty welcome lighted up the 
hand, his head was turned toward a lady of her } regal beauty of his face. 

train, who ostensibly walked behind them, but *‘ Ah, Richard, thou had’st well nigh made 
so near to his side that he could address her } shipwreck of our lady’s new barge,” he said 
with ease, and more than once the long feather ; good humoredly. ‘‘Come, step in, the queen 
streaming from his cap touched her cheek. He , will make room for thee next herself.” 

d so pl 1 with the lady’s wit, and was {} With these words Edward drew closer to the 
so regardless of Elizabeth’s presence, that a } blushing favorite, evidently well pleased that 
burst of rich laughter even broke from his lips } his brother should have place between himself 
and reached the ears of Gloucester, who greeted ; and the half angry queen, who writhed silently 
it with a ¢ontemptuous smile, and bade his oars- § under the quiet smiles which she saw exchanged 
men increase their speed. among the ladies of her suit. 

But the number of boats lying about the Richard took in the whole scene at a glance, 
steps obstructed their progress, and much to his § and, hating the queen in his heart, silently 
annoyance Richard saw the king place Elizabeth } enjoyed the annoyance she was enduring. 
beneath the canopy, and arrange a cushion for ‘My liege,”’ he said, stepping from his own 
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barge into that of the king. ‘‘It grieves me to , they had ceased to wonder at his abrupt depar- 
withdraw your highness from a scene of- such } ture, he landed with young Gloucester at the 
sweet enchantment,” and though he bent to } Tower stairs. 

the queen, his homage seemed half given to the The queen withdrew her eyes from the royal 
favorite, and his eye rested on her with an ex- ; brothers as they mounted the steps together, 
pression that brought the color to her temples. ; and stole a glance at her rival from beneath her 
“But I have a word which must be said quickly 3 golden lashes. The disappointed lady did not 
and in private. May it please you to return with ? return her glance. Tears were gathering be- 
me to the palace for half an hour? I see,” he } neath her white and downcast eyelids, and her 
added in the silvery tones with which he ever ;} face was in a glow of wounded pride. 

addressed the sex. ‘I see the bare request **Shall we pursue our pastime on the river, 
seems treason to this sweet company, but even { Lady Lucy?” said Elizabeth with cool irony, 
the reproaches of so many bright eyes must I } “‘or shall we return and wait till the king is at 
endure rather than take a refusal.” ; leisure to join us? Lacking the countenance 

‘Nay, Richard, hast thou no mercy ?”’ said the ; of his grace, the excursion may have lost its 
king, addressing his brother with good humored ° chief attraction.” 
impatience. ‘Never was there so bright a day The lady lifted her dark eyes, and the color 
for the water. Let thy business rest till after ; spread over her face and neck, centered brightly 
the noonday meal, and sun thy cold heart for ; in her cheeks. 
once in the smiles of beauty.’? “If your highness designs to ask counsel of 

Richard smiled and bent his head to the group } me, go on by all means,” she said, stung by 
of lovely females, any one of whom would have 3 the tone in which Elizabeth had addressed her. 
preferred homage from the boy duke even before » Some message from the city may reach his 
that of the king himself, perhaps because it was > highness, and we of the old nobility know his 
less easily attained; then bending his head, he } majesty’s tastes too well for any hopes of coun- 
murmured in Edward’s ear— tenance against such influence.”’ 

‘Sire, the matter on which I would confer with The queen bit her lip and turned a stealthy 
you is most important, and brooks no delay.”’ , glance upon her ladies, who could not forbear 

Edward turned his large blue eyes on the lady } smiling at a repartee which struck Elizabeth in 
by his side, and laughed gaily. a double sense, for she was known to be keenly 

“Nay, brother mine, Edward is the sworn } sensitive regarding her own comparatively me- 
slaye of beauty to-day. Let thy business be } diocre origin, and for this reason, perhaps, had 
ever so important it wins us not from our alle- ; exhibited more feeling than her usual policy per- 
giance. So sit thee down and let the oarsmen ; mitted against the attachment of her husband to 
bend to their work.”? Jane Shore, a citizen’s wife, which was just then 

The light clasp of a hand that had stolen to } a matter of general court gossip. But giving no 
his afm, hidden by the ermine which lined the } further sign of annoyance, she leaned back in 
hanging sleeves of his surcoat, bespoke the } her seat and quietly bade the oarsmen go on. 
gratitude with which this homage was received ; This was a signal for the other craft, and the © 
by its fair object. next moment some twenty boats of all fashions 

Though his fiery nature was usually held } and degrees of elegance, with glancing oars 
under the curb of a will powerful abeve all } and silken streamers, floating over the water, 
things, Richard began to get impatient; he bit } followed in gallant array along the path of 
his lip, glanced sharply around, and bending ° flashing waters left by the queen’s barge as it 
close to the king’s ear, whispered— cut up the bosom of the river with the brilliancy 

“Margaret of Anjou is in London!” and almost the speed of a meteor. 

Edward started up with a violence that shook } Meantime the king and Gloucester walked 
off the little hand nestled in his sleeve, and } hastily through the royal apartments, and en- 
without heeding that the lady was thereby ex- } tered that usually chosen for Edward’s hours 
posed in this undue familiarity before the queen, } of privacy. 
hastily stepped into Gloucester’s barge. ** Now, Richard, we are alone, tell me whence 

The indolent and half weary ‘expression of } came this strange tidings? From another I had 
gallantry that his face had worn but an instant } not believed it, but thou, boy that thouvart, can 
before was gone, and he looked as he was wont } be no false messenger.” 

% mount his war steed, with flashing eyes, and As he spoke, Edward cast his magnificent 
every feature eloquent of determined purpose. } person in a chair, while Richard stood leaning 
wayed a brief adieu, intended to com- } against the heavy stonework of a window, ‘his 
prehend both the queen and her rival, and before } thoughtful face and lips, contrasting forcibly 
Vor. IX.—15 
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with the beauty of the king, which animated as 
it then was, could be deemed nothing less than 
superb. 

In a low and rapid voice—for when the sub- 
ject was one to burn in his heart, the fire of 
Gloucester’s nature would flash forth—the boy 
duke related his adventure in the city the night 
before, and the evidence so strangely procured 
by the mercer of a rebellion deeply laid, and 
stretching from the city far over the land, which 
Margaret had organized through her secret emi- 
saries, and cherished with funds drawn from 
France. Edward was incredulous till a list 
containing the names of many a puissant baron, 
with one or two nobles of his own household, 
pledging themselves to Margaret, was produced. 
Then indeed his eyes flashed fire. 

«Oh, that I had the tigress safely caged yonder 
in the Wakefield tower with her mate!’ he cried, 
while the paper shook in his hand. 

‘Before midnight it shall be so!’’ replied 
Richard, ‘with many a rank traitor to York 
for company.”? 

‘Thou cool headed boy, tell me how this is 
to be. . Where harbors the Lancastran ?” 

In the city. Last night she was concealed 
as a priest in the house of a silk mercer named 
Barker.”’ 

‘In the city. Why, Richard, this churl is 
trifling with us. Our honest tradesfolk that 
were always leal friends to York, harboring the 
arch enemy of our house! It cannot be!’? 

* Nevertheless it is true,”? replied Gloucester 
firmly—* last night Margaret of Anjou slept in 
the city. Nay, held council with many of the 
persons named in that list.’? 

‘Nay, brother Richard, know you not that 
in all our wars these good tradesfolk have ever 


“sttuck for the white-rose,”’ cried the king, still 


incredulous. 

True, sire, but then—,’? Richard hesitated 
and cast down his eyes. 

‘But then,” repeated the king in surprise. 
* Well, what then ? have we not been the fosterer 
of these traders even to the angering of our most 
puissant barons. Tush, brother, thy informant 
must be a braggart.”” The duke shook his head, 
but the king gave him no opportunity to speak. 

‘© Nay, Richard, we give all credit to thy subtle 
wit and cool judgment, which might be the en- 
dowment of a man rather than a youth of so few 


years ; but we have mingled somewhat with these 


city people.” 

**Too much for the good of your realm, or— 
forgive me, sire, if I speak frankly—for the 
honor of a great king.” 

“Mon diew!—what means this??? and the 
color flashed into Edward’s face. 


‘$It means,” said Richard, whose courage rose 
at this sharp display of anger, “that by extending 
his gallantries among a class of people so much 
beneath his station, Edward Plantagenet has 
made traitors of honest men, foes of old friends.” 
Edward threw himself back in his chair and burst 
into a mellow and hearty laugh. 

“Forgive me, Richard, but this is too much, 
Why our confessor himself never read us a 
homily on domestic virtues with so grave a face, 
So the churls grumble that we cannot close our 
eyes agaiust a cherry lip and a cheek of damask 
in our progress through the city !?? 

‘Some of these men have a keen sense of 
honor, I am told, and this outbreak would seem 
to prove it.’? 

‘But the king’s smile honors those it falls 
upon. Do the villains forget that!” cried Ed- 
} ward, interrupting his brother. 

**T have too few years for a controversy with 
one who excels in everything,” replied the duke, 
} “and we have no time for disquisition. It is the 
> withdrawal of a citizen’s wife from her home of 
which the people now complain, this has driven 
them to become partisans with our enemies.” 

‘Dare the churls question their king’s right 
, to bestow favors where he will ?”? cried Edward, 
reddening with anger. 

“The presence of Margaret among men hith- 
erto sworn friends to our house, proves how 
much they dare,”’ replied the duke. 

*‘ And dost thou believe in verity that Mar- 
garet is harbored by these people ?”’ 

“Give me permission to act upon the plan 
which I have now hardly time to explain, and 
this night shall bring the proof that she is.” 

Edward mused an instant, and read over the list 
in ‘his hand more attentively than he had done 
before. The idea of a deep and well organized 
rebellion was beginning to fasten itself on his 
mind. 

“Well, this plan, let us understand it at 
once,” he said at last in a serious and stern 
manner, while his face assumed the almost 
cruel expression that sometimes rendered its 
beauty like that of an arch fiend. ‘If Mar- 
garet is in. London, and thy brain has dwelt 
upon any plan for her capture during one hour; 
we will not step in with our hot nature to mar 
the scheme.” 

In a few: rapid words, but spoken clearly 
and without appearance of agitation or haste, 
Richard unfolded the plan he had laid, by which 
the house of Bavker was to be imperceptibly 
surrounded by armed soldiers when the trea- 
sonable meeting was full of members, and when 
the disaffected men found there, should be taken 
’ in a body to the Tower, with Margaret in theit 
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midst. While Richard spoke the king listened ) Clarence thinks only of the pleasures our state 


attentively, gazing on the list of names, and 
with a smile of approval now and then flitting 
over his lips, though a cloud of black anger 
lowered on his forehead all the time; when the 
plan was fully explained, he folded the parch- 
ment list slowly in his hand and gave it to his 
brother. 

“Do as thou wilt in the matter, Richard, for 


where coolness and craft are needed instead of { and gliding slowly onward with silken streamers 


hard blows—not that thou ever flinched when 
they were present—thy keen wit.can outmaster 
ours. Therefore go on according to thy own 











affords, thou art ever burthening that young 
brain” with its cares. Well, thou hast never 
found Edward ungrateful.” 

With these words Edward disappeared through 
the arched door, and a few minutes after was 
dashing up the Thames in Gloucester’s barge in 
pursuit of the queen. The little fleet was yet 
just within sight, glittering in the sunbeams, 


flaunting a graceful challenge to the pursuing 
monarch, who—statesmen and warrior though 
he was—could not allow the hopes of grasping 


subtle desire—thou hast the king’s warrant, } the arch enemy of his house to interfere with 
command whom and where thou wilt in palace ; the excitement of a new amour. 


and city, only let our pastime to-morrow be ; 


sweetened with the news that Margaret sleeps 
yonder, and then——” 

“Ay, and then,” repeated Gloucester in a 
bland voice, passing his hand as if by accident 


over the handle of a small poinard that pro- { 


truded from his bosom. 
The brothers looked each other in the face. 
Richard’s was tranquil and unruffled as that of 


Meantime Richard of Gloucester was pursuing 


} his scheme at the Tower. A company of his 


own soldiers were in the neighborhood, and soon 
after Edward’s departure, Catesby might have 
been seen stealing, with soft tread and downcast 
eyes, through the gate that lay nearest the city; 
after an absence of some twenty minutes he re- 
turned with the captain of this company, who 
proceeded with him to the chamber always oc- 


a village May Queen, and as he gazed upon it ; cupied by the boy duke when he chose to remain 


Edward crimsoned with shame at the thoughts 
to which that slight movement of a hand across 
his dagger had given life. But Richard deeming 
that he was understood, and his evil thoughts 
approved, added in the same sweet tones— 

“While Henry of Windsor and Margaret live 
rebellion must ever reach the throne which holds 
a Plantagenet.” 

Edward shook his head, the color left his face, 


his; sometimes ruthless nature, recoiled at the 
placidity with which a plan of royal murder was 
expressed by a being with the bloom of child- 
hood scarcely worn from his cheek. 

“Thou art a strange youth, brother Richard,’ 
he said at length, rising from his chair. ‘Let 
us leave these tragic thoughts for another time, 


’ 


at the palace. After about an hour the captain 
and Catesby went forth again, and this was all 
the indication that anything unusual was in pro- 
gress which the closest scrutiny could have de- 
tected. 

About nightfall Catesby returned and found 
his master reading or appearing to read by a 
window which overlooked a portion of the 
Wakefield Tower where the unfortunate King 


the door opened, and gazed on his emissary 
with a calm and inquiring look. 
“T have been throngh the neighborhood,” 


; said the man in a low voice, gliding toward 


his master’s chair—“I loitered for half an hour 
near Barker’s dwelling.” 
*¢ And what saw you ?” 


and he drew a little back®in his chair, for even | Henry was a prisoner. He lifted his eyes as 
$ 
3 
; 
4 


and now,” he added, with an effort to resume { ‘‘ Nothing but a light in the upper story case- 
bis usual gay, almost reckless manner. ‘ Now ; ment, which seemed covered with some sort of 
that we have given thee a king’s power in this { drapery, crimson and thick it was, for the rays 
our palace, command as thou wilt, only ask not { of a taper which shone through were blood red. 
Edward to lose more of this bright day. While ; For one instant this drapery was lifted and a face 
thou art spreading thy nets for the stately Mar- appeared, but was instantly withdrawn.” 

garet, we will borrow thy barge—a well formed } ‘* That face! had you ever seen it before ?”’ 
little craft it is—and follow up the river after ; exclaimed Richard, tossing his book to a table, 
our sweet Lady Bessie. Thou will not return } keenly interested all at once, for it was a part 


to the castle before the morning.” 

“No,”? said Richard, bending to his stately 
brother as he moved toward the door, “I must 
be here to receive our guests.”’ 

Well, heaven speed thy young wit,”’ cried 


of his dissimulating nature to appear indifferent 
to the very things that most thoroughly occupied 
his soul. 

“T had but a single glimpse: and before the 
taper was lighted it was almost twilight,’’ re- 


Edward, gaily putting on his cap and shaking { plied Catesby—‘“‘but the face was dark, the 


.' 


the plumes back from his shouldér. ‘While | tresses coal black, long and flowing. It could 
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have belonged to no inmate of the house, for } Catesby pursued his way to the city, now and 
Barker has but one daughter, and her hair is of } then passing small groups of: soldiers, moving 
a golden hue, that of his fair dame is a shéde or > noiselessly in the same direction with himself, 
two deeper, but not black. I learned this at the } As he come near the street where Barker lived, 
house of Simon Mount, the man who came up to > the captain of one of these soldier bands came 
the castle this morning, when I went to enquire } to his side, and they conversed together in low 
of his whereabouts from the dame.’’ voices, while the men moved on behind them. 
** And saw you nothing else ?”’ ’ Just then a youth started from the shadow of a 
“Yes—two persons, a young man and an } building,and coming toward them seemed about 
elderly woman, who came suddenly round a } to speak, but a glance at the soldiers changed 
corner and entered Barker’s dwelling through his mind, and he walked on, whistling to him- 
the ware-room. They remained, perhaps, half ; self, with apparent unconcern. 
an hour, and came out again as they went in, ‘‘ Whither so fast, friend??? said Catesby, as 
save that the young ‘man leaned upon the ; the youth almost brushed his surcoat in passing. 
woman, not as before yielding her.support.’’ «It is a dark night for a visit to one’s sweet- 


; 


§ 


« Did you follow them—were you certain that } heart.”? 
the woman was the same that went in?”’ “‘ Ay, but my lady is over the water,’’ said 


“I did follow them, and obtained a full view {| the youth, looking back with a laugh, and 
of -her face, for just then a group of link boys } without waiting further parley he disappeared 
went by escorting some stranger homeward. It } down a neighboring alley. 
was the:same woman! After that, I saw three ** There was meaning in that,’? said Catesby, 
or four persons at the corners, moving to.and } pausing to look after the youth. 
fro as if waiting an opportunity to enter the “‘Nay, it was only the idle chatter of ‘an 
dwelling. I.could find no fit place of conceal- } apprentice boy,” replied the captain. ‘Thé 
ment, and from the actions of those near me, } king’s favor to their class has made these lads 
being convinced that nothing had happened to ; even pert. Let us move on, some of our men 
interrupt the meeting, I eame away to render } must*have:readhed Barker's ‘dwelling already.” 
my report, and advise ‘that the ‘men be divided With some réluctance Catesby took this ad- 
into-small.groups and sent. off at once. By the { vice, and in a few minutes the group of soldiers 
time they reach the city these rebels will be ' was drawn up in the shadow of some building, 
assembled. We have only to close in around } opposite Barker’s house. Another and another 
the house without noise, and seize them in the } group joined them, in deep silence, till a circle 
very expression of their treason !’? of armed men surrounded the building, blocking 

Our soldiers.should be already on'the march,” } up every outlet by which even a child could have 
said Richard, ‘‘ the captain is staunch and his men { passed out. ° 
obedient, but none!of.them.can match Catesby in Catesby was not a man for useless words even 
discretion. Follow them, good friend, and see } to a confederate, but as he glanced to the case 
that this ‘search is thorough, I would not lose > mentof Ruth Barker’s bower-room and saw that 
even the the wing feather of Dame Barker’s pet : it was unmuffled, with a light shining steadily 
bird if it had: listened to this new hatched trea- ; through, his heart forgave him, and he could not 
son. Hark! that is the’ king with half the court ; forbear muttering to himself, ‘this is strange— 
coming from the river. Go down ‘the private } very strange.” 
way, Catesby,;and seek me here when youcome ; Just then the youth who had met them alittle 
‘with)the prisoners. I -will’ not see Edward till ; before, came around a corner whistling merrily, 
we meet him with:a score of arch enemies in the } and seeming quite unconscious that so many 
leach.’? armed: men were hidden in the shadows all 

¢ When ‘I.come again I trust you will be made ; around him. As Catesby watched his advance 
happy,” said,Catesby, with a cringing bend. another man came hurriedly round the same 

I shall be-happy!’? cried Gloucester rising, § corner, and almost ran against the lad, who 
and with :all the -impetuosity of a nature pre- ; paused, and looking the man keenly in the face, 
wviously*eruel at) work in his breastj-he began } grasped him by the arm. 
moving up:and down the room with his shoul- «You are in the midst of armed men,” he 
ders more'than usually elevated, his arms folded, } said. “Go back—fiee to the continent, and 
and his chin resting almost on his bosom. ‘*I } make preparation that suz may follow.” 
shalkbehappy when:slie ishere andaway again,” { Even in the darkness the stranger tured 
che répeated as the door closed, and fingering the } visibly pale, and his arm shook beneath the 
heft of -his:poinard with one hand he still paced § boy’s hand. 
ithe chdmber, and muttered to himself. ‘Not unless sue is safe. I seek not my 
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own welfare at that great sacrifice,” he said , went back again. I’faith, as you seem to be out 


firmly. : 

“She is safe!’ replied the youth earnestly, 
but all is discovered—all have been warned— 
let relays of horses be prepared on the coast— 
that is the most that can be done. 


2 


; 


only to question us lads of our sweet-hearts, you 
will find him in the lower room of pretty Ruth 
Barker, unless he has gone home to-night earlier 
than is his wont,” replied the youth, with a 


The conti- ; cheerful laugh—“and now, friends, as I have 


nent is your refuge and will be hers, turn and ; given a fair account of my own business and 


flee now! Hear you not the stealthy tramp of 
men stealing hitherward? They are the Duke 
of Gloucester’s soldiers. Go! in the name of 
heaven and our lady, go! Not that way, there 
is an alley leading to the river—oh, he has found 
it! -All the saints of heaven be thanked !”’ 

The last joyful exclamation was blended with 
a careless whistle, which broke from the boy as 
he turned with a sauntering air and found him- 
self surrounded by a group of armed men. 

“To whom were you speaking just now young 
man ?”? demanded Catesby, recognizing the youth 
again. 

“To whom,” replied the youth, promptly— 
“why to a saucy steel-cap—a bird of the same 
flock as your friends here—that asks questions 
and answers none. Why I left the work-room 


only half an hour since, and this is the sixth » 


challenge I have had. One would think the 
city in a state of revolt.” 


This reply was so freely given, and seemed so ° 


earnest in its simplicity that even the suspicious 
Catesby was at fault. 

“May it please you, my kind masters, to let 
me pass on. There is a brace of cherry lips in 
the neighborhood that will question this delay 


5 


that of my master, let me pass on.’ Pretty Mar- 
garet will spoil her eyes with weeping if I tarry 
longer in your good company.” 

‘Let him pass,” said Catesby, who watched 
the youth till he entered a dwelling further down 
the street. Then turning to the captain, he bade 
him order the men to close in around the house, 
and selecting a dozen to accompany him, he 
crossed over and knocked at Barker’s door. It 
was opened by a serving man, who held a light 
inhishand. Merely enquiring if his master was 
at home, and without pausing for an answer, 
Catesby entered the house and went up stairs, 
stationing some of his men in each room as 
he pursued his way toward the little chamber 
where Ruth Barker was sitting with her lover 
and parents. 

Though prepared for the visit, and resolved 
how to act, the four persons thus united in 
a perilous enterprize looked anxiously at each 
other, and their hearts beat loud as the tread 


, of strangers was heard stealing through the 


house. Dame Barker felt the rose paling on 


> her cheeks, and crept close to her husband; 


more to my satisfaction than you can, I trow.” ; 
> limb. 


Indeed, and where may these cherry lips be 
found ?”’ cried Catesby, still suspicious. ‘Shall 
our men give you an escort to the door?” 


“Nay, the neighbors would deem that too > 


great an honor. 


Old Simon Mount might like ° 


the thing well enough, but then pretty Margaret 


has a terror of steel caps and iron breast pieces.”” 

“Simon Mount!” exclaimed Catesby in a tone 
of surprise, and quite relieved of all doubt, “so 
you are carrying a handsome face to that mar- 
ket—so pass on—we would check no honest 
love-making. But stay, have you been in the 
neighborhood all the evening ?”’ 

“Yes, truly have I.” 

In sight of that house?” 

**What—the queen’s mercer—I have passed 
it thrice.”? 

* And was all quiet there ?”’ 

* Quiet, yes, it always is quiet—there is not a 
more harmless man in the neighborhood, though 
I love him not!” 

‘So you saw no one enter or go forth ?” 

*Oh, yes, I saw my young master and old 
mistress come forth, and then the young master 

15* 





while Ruth, ashamed to seek similar protection 
from her betrothed, sat, with her eyes fixed on 
the door, pale as death, and trembling in every 


“Be firm,-sweet, one—be firm!” whispered 
Williams, taking her hand for the first time in 
the presence of a third person. 

“T am firm,” she murmured, but turning still 
more pallid, for Catesby paused at the door, and 
the sudden stillness thrilled through her. 

‘Come in,” said Barker, in a firm voice to the 
low tap with which Catesby claimed entrance— 
‘come in !?? 

The door opened, and Catesby heated by his 
hound-like thirst after blood, found himself in 
the centre of that quiet family group. There sat 
the mercer in the great leathern chair, with his 
still handsome wife seated on a stool at his feet, 
and resting her arm on his knee. A little further 
off, on a pair of cushioned stools, placed in a re- 
cess of the window, sat the lovely daughter half 
concealed by the fine person of her lover, who 
arose and stood up while Barker advanced with 
quiet dignity to receive his visitor. A searching 
glance around the chamber convinced Catesby 
either that his master had been deceived by false 
information, or that by some means the family 














had received warning of his visit. The pallid 
cheeks of the females did not escape his notice, 
and; remembering the face he had seen at the 
window, he hoped to secure the royal fugi- 
tive, whom he believed to be still,in the house. 
Catesby was too much like. his master in spirit 
and manner for unnecessary rudeness, and. he 
proclaimed his orders to search the house for 
suspected traitors in a voice so friendly and 
sweet-toned that even Ruth began to resume 
her courage. 

¢ Search } here is assembled my whole family, 
save two’servitors who are in the kitchen,” said 
Barker with dignity— search freely. We have 
nothing to. conceal !’? 

Catesby turned to several soldiers who had 
followed him to the door, and without raising 
his voice uttered the single word, “search !’ 

The men advanced toward the door, but 
Catesby waved them gently back, saying— 

* Below—below. I will take charge of this 
room !?? 

*¢Whom do you suspect us of concealing ?’’ 
enquired Barker, observing the keen glance 
which his visitor cast over the apartment. 

“TI am here to search for treason in.any 
form,” replied the courtier, turning toward him 
with a smile; and sounding the pannels gently 
with his finger as he glided toward the recess 
of which we have before spoken. Gathering 
the.drapery back he examined the couch very 
minutely, thrusting his hand beneath the pil- 
lows, and lifting the clothes, but with a sort of 
reverence, as if he felt the impropriety of rudely: 
handling a couch upon which so much beauty 
had reposed. When fully satisfied that nothing 
found concealment in the recess, he turned away 
and moved toward the embroidery frame. 

‘J pray you. hand me the taper, sweet 
maiden,’’ he said, bending over the frame, 
and lifting his eyes for an instant.to the young 
girl, who rested one elbow on a corner of the 
table where the taper was)standing. The.color 
fled from Ruth’s face, but she arose and held 
the light. ‘ These flowers have a marvelous 
delicacy of tint,”? said the unwelcome visitor, 
examining the needle-work with the attention 
of aconnoiseur. ‘I have never seen but one 
hand that could shadow a red rose like this— 
forgive me, pretty maiden—but your hand shakes 
the light, and thus I lose the rich effect. Nay, 
I will be sworn so well am I acquainted with 
her rare skill, I will be sworn that Margaret of 
Anjou wove the tints of this rose.’ 

Catesby placed his finger on the very blossom 
that Margaret, in an hour rendered restless by 
confinement, had in truth wrought in the embroi- 
dery. Turning his keen eyes on’the maiden’s 
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face, he smilingly read in its pallor and the look 
of wild affright that came over it, how true his 
random. guess had been. 

Well satisfied with the scrutiny, and every in- 
stant expecting that the persons left to search 
below would summon him to. the presence of 
Margaret herself, he continued to trifle with 
and examine the embroidery, while Ruth ready 
to. faint, and trembling in every limb, stood by 
with the light. A single glance at her parents, 
another at young Williams, which bespoke all 
the agony of apprehension against which she 
was bearing so bravely up, was answered by 
glances of encouragement and hope, that gave 
her strength to go on with the dangerous scene. 
A pile of worsteds, interspersed with floss and 
silk, and various implements of use in the art, 
lay upon the embroidery-frame, partly conceal- 
ing the pattern. Catesby was determined to oc- 
cupy himself at the frame till summoned from 
below, and pushed the glowing heap aside; his 
fingers become entangled in a ringlet of hair 
which had escaped from the scarf in which 
Ruth had enfolded the tresses. as they fell from 
the royal head of Queen Margaret. In her haste 
she had laid them on)the frame, and heaped the 
worsted over them. 

When she saw.that glorious tress falling in 
glossy folds from that uplifted hand, a beautiful 
and fatal witness against them. all—when she 
encountered the. glance of malicious triumph 
which Catesby fixed upon her, the maiden grew 
faint as death, her lips turned white, and witha 
single ery she sunk.to the floor, extinguishing 
the taper in her fall. 

«What ho! lights here, lights, I say,’ shouted 
Catesby, who possessed something of his mas- 
ter’s cunning, but none of his lion courage, and 
with the. sudden darkness came apprehensions 
for his personal safety. ‘‘ What ho—lights— 
lights.?? 

Half a dozen soldiers came rushing up stairs, 
and soon flooded the little bower-room with 
light. Catesby bent. over the. fainting girl and 
was about to lift her from the floor, but Barker 
and young Williams both started up to prevent 
the sacrilege to the beloved one. The youth 
pushed the smooth hypocrite. aside. and lifted 
the maiden in his‘ arms. Gathering her ‘fait 
head to. his bosom with one. hand, he turned 
his flashing eyes on the intruder. 

‘* We have borne your presence long enough,” 
he said, in a voice and manner that made Catesby 
step back. ‘You have searched this room and 
know that it contains no victim for your cruelty 
to work upon. Go. forth quietly,,or neither the 
king’s warrant nor his soldiers shall protect you 
longer.”’ 
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Catesby moved toward the door and opened it. 
The passage was crowded with armed men, and 
one that seemed to be their leader advanced into 
the room. 

*¢ Have you searched the house, captain ?”? 

*¢ Thoroughly.” 

*¢ And found no one ?”’ 

®Two servitors in the kitchen—not another 
living soul.”? 

This dialogue had passed in the low and quiet 
tone of ordinary conversation, and without lift- 
ing his voice Catesby pointed to Barker and 
young Williams. 

“Seize those two men, and follow me to the 
Tower,”’ he said, and proceeding calmly to the 
embroidery-frame, he took up the scarf con- 
taining Margaret’s tresses and placed it in his 
bosom. ‘Let half your men remain on guard } 
till further orders—Margaret of Anjou is in this 
neighborhood, a thousand crowns to the man 
who takes her prisoner !?? 

Catesby ‘raised his voice till all the soldiers 
heard it, and a faint shout followed him as he 
went down stairs. 

After this a tumult arose in that little bower- 
room. The hard breathing of men aroused to 
passionate resistance—the cries of a wife as the } 
husband was taken from her clinging arms—and 
the fiery indignation of a proud, young spirit } 
struggling against brute force—all might have 
been heard as the father and friend were forced 
from that nest of love and dragged to a prison. 
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THE “DARK AND BLOODY GROUND.” 
BY HIRAM KELSEY... 


‘Ta plains and valleys, mountain, glen and glade 
Gloomed in their forest grandeur. O’er thy breast 
Wildness and beauty spread a solemn shade, 
And slambered long amid its holy rest. 
Peace like a pall hung o’er thy waters, blest 
In their lone windings; till at last the cry 
Of vengeance, as the savage nations test 
Th’ imbittered strife, the war-whoop shrill and high 3 
Startles thy leafy woods and mounts up to the sky. 


In times of darkness and in days of doubt, 
The dread ordeal tried thy sons of yore: 
The plumed chieftains and their gathering shout, 
The dark, red foemen, bathed in human gore, 
Struck home, and slaughter gushed thy broad vales o’er. 
And then thy young arm nerved in strength became 
Thine Aigis, formed to guard thee evermore ; 
While in thy “growing greatness” unto fame 
Thou gav’st full many a proud and glorious name. 
Land of the bloody deed and dark emprise! 
Well hast thou won and nobly worn thy name! 
Thy stirring scenes like magic round me rise, 
And. paint in,terror once again the flame 
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Consuming homes of heroes—heirs of fame, 
Nature’s nobility ‘in stern array, 
Struggling with nations, that together came 
To crush the daring pale-face from their 
And Boone shall live when prouder names have passed 
away. 
And well, Kentucky! have thy sons essayed, 
That on their sires’ escutcheon no fou] blight 
Should rest. They ever with the trusty blade, 
With souls of fire, and arms of matchless might, 
And bold, stout hearts, stood foremost in the fight. 
And many a stricken field names, in its round 
Of honored dead, heroes who throw a light 
Of glory o’er thee—and the bugle’s sound 
Still wakes the searred old warriors of the “Bloody 
Ground.” 


Nor is the battle-ground thy only field 
Of high achievement: in the Senate hall, 

The wise men of a mighty nation yield 
The palm of eloquence to thee—and all 

Are hushed to rapture by the words that fall, 
Thrilling and glowing from the lips of one 

Whose eye beams forth with soul and fire, to call 
The lightnings of the mind to flash; and none 

In burning eloquence could match thy “favorite son.” 





MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY CAROLINE E. WOOD. 


I aM resting in the moonbeams, 
*T is calm and stilly night, 

And over my reclining form 
Falls soft a tremulous light; 

The snowy muslin folds are swept 
Back from my window small, 

And cluster mute, like morning clouds, 
Where motionless they fall: 

While this pure radiance silently 
My lowly chamber fills, 

Like falling light, from angels wings, 
So holily and still. 

And I was dreaming ere I woke, 
A form of matchless grace 

Bent o’er me, and strange lustre fell 
From its uncovered face— 

And that it breathed wild music 
In my unconscious ear, 

Such melody as spirit harps 
Wake in a heavenly sphere— 

Then when I raised my slumbering lids 
To find it but a dream, 

My fancy saw a waving wing 
Amid the moonlight gleam; 

°T is sweet to think that angels 
Watch o’er us while we sleep, 

And sing of Heaven while holily 
Their vigils pure they keep— 

Who would not rest forever 
As I am resting now, 

With this glorious moonlight, like a veil, 
Flung o’er their slumbering brow! 
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FIRST LOVE. 


BY ANNE WHARTON. 
= — 
“For him 
This young heart beat with its first wild passion, 
That pure feeling life only once moy know.” 


‘¢ Wuy are you so sad, Madelon ?”’ 

‘Sad! No,I am not sad. What cause have 
I for sadness ?”? 

You left the dance suddenly, and the com- 
pany are inquiring for you.’’ 

**T will return with you. - I did not feel well 
—-the heat of the room caused me to retire, but 
I will return with you to the company.”? 

The speakers were two young girls, one of 
whom was just upon the verge of womanhood, 
a fair and graceful being, with a heart suscep- 
tible of the tenderest emotions. That heart had 
on that night been first awakened to love. In 
the gay companions of the dance Madelon had 
looked with admiration upon a fair young man, 
and he, enchanted by the spells which her beauty 
threw around, whispered sweet words in her 
fascinated ear, till overpowered by the new de- 
light, she had retired to reflect upon it, and to 
endeavor to regain composure. 

She had remained apart from the dancers, and 
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is warm and young, all truth, and innocence, 
and virtue. Oh! that we could keep the heart 
in this purity and innocence, to make this world 
the very heaven it is pictured there. But we 
are heirs to the infirmities of humanity, and our 
sorrows tread upon the heels ‘of our joys. We 
make virtuous resolutions, and find how vain is 
: human resolution; we see the way and know 
} the road to happiness, but our passions, fearful 
ministers, draw us away, and with every wish 
; and desire to progress in virtue and peace and 
y Wainy we turn away and fall to wretchedness 
H 


first love—beautiful first love !—when the heart 
? 





and despair. 

Aad Madelon, on the first awakening of love’s 
; delightful dream, was happy—none so blest as 
she. Generous and good as was her own nature, 
she did not entertain a thought of the unworthi- 
mess of others, and she gave up her whole good 
and innocent heart to one to whom female con- 
i quests were familiar, and who courted her only 
: for the sake of adding to his triumphs. 
; Ferdinand St. Mare became a frequent visitor 
at the house of Madelon’s parents, and as each 
: 
é 





day seemed to bring out fresh traits of merit in 
his character, so each day did the affection of 
Madelon increase. And she at length loved 
him with a woman’s wild idolatry, with that 


alone for nearly an hour, when her absence was deep, deathless passion, ‘‘life only once may 


noticed, and her sister Genevieve was sent in 
quest of her, when the enrapt one was found 
seated at the casement of her chamber, looking 


know.” For the time Madelon lived in a world 
‘ of bliss; she beheld him whom she adored, him 
’ whom of all others in the world she most ré- 


out upon the starry sky, so clearly, deeply beau- ; garded, him whose presence gave pence and joy 
tifully blue, in entranced delight, when the con- ; and happiness to her young heart, and in whose 


versation occurred as above described. 


: absence her life was_a blank, constantly near 


Madelon returned with her sister to the saloon, her; and while passion glanced from his large 
and again was Ferdinand St. Mare at her side, } black eyes, the words of eternal love came, 


and again was the incense of the heart’s affec- 
tion offered at her beauty’s shrine. 
proffered, in his rapture, heart, fortune, soul; ; 
and the ingenuous girl, pleased with the devo- ; 
tion of her lover, accepted his overtures, and 
with a look told him that he was beloved. 
There is something inexpressibly beautiful in 
the first awakening of love in a generous heart: 
the feeling by which that heart is pervaded par- 
takes of the celestial character, it is for the time 
elevated above humanity, it reposes in a heaven 
of its own creation, and all its thoughts are pure 
and virtuous and holy; there is no selfishness in 
first love, it cares not for itself, its regard is for 
the object beloved, it believes that it will be 
gifted with superior happiness to what is found 
in the world, it sets for itself tasks the most 
generous and good, it looks forward to bliss— 
pure, celestial bliss—assured of its power to 
make the world a paradise, and itself the object 
beloved, the presiding spirit therein. Such is 
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like sweet music, from his lips, to the ears of 


The lover ; the gentle maid. 


But as the bright summer time passed away, 
so passed the love of Ferdinand St. Mare; the 
leaves and the flowers decayed, and with them 
perished the affections of him who had ensnared 
the, heart of Madelon. The young and fragile 
thing was left alone to sorrow, and her tears. 
‘¢ A woman can but weep.” Ferdinand was @ 
gay, thoughtless fellow, a spendthrift and gam- 
bler; his disposition was good, but his passions 
mastered him; he constantly made virtuous re-, 
solutions, and as frequently broke them. When 
he first beheld Madelon, he thought it possible 
that he could love her, and remain attached 
to her alone, forever. But the novelty of the 
attachment being gone, the heart of the lover 
took wing; and at length the discovery was 
made by Madelon that he was offering his ad- 
dresses to another. 

The discovery came like a thunderbolt upon 
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the heart of Madelon; in the full tide of her 
happiness she was dashed down to utter misery ; 
from the bliss of knowing that she was beloved, 
she fell to the wretchedness and despair of de- 
sertion by the one beloved. Who can paint the 
bitter, wasting agony the young heart feels, 
when having been thus lured to the highest 
pinnacle of bliss, it is rudely cast into dust? 
We talk of breaking hearts; but hearts do not 
suddenly break; ages of pain, of withering pain, 
roll over the victim’s head, ere the heartstrings 
yield: years of misery are experienced in a day; 
the day thoughts are troubled, and the dreams 
of the night are fraught with horrid fancies. 
There are no words to tell this misery of the 
heart—of the heart of poor, weak, fragile 
woman ;—woman, tenderest of earth’s crea- 
tures, created for the gentlest offices of life— 
for joy, and peace, and happiness. Woman 
endures this wretchedness, and the world passes 
her by, careless and heedless of her sufferings, 
which she hides while the power of concealment 
lasts; torturing herself to avoid the snares of the 
unfeeling, until the last hour of suffering comes, 
and the heart breaks, and the gentle victim lies 

; 





at peace, under the green turf, with the myriad 

And poor Madelon was deserted. They tried ; 
to comfort her. But what consolation could the 
kind voices of others afford? There was one 
who could have restored her to herself again, $ 
but he was far away, and all other voices failed : 
to bring a smile upon her white cheek. Days, ‘ 
Weeks, passed on, and Madelon grew weaker : 
and paler every day; friends gathered round } 
her, and every artifice was tried to recover her, ; 
but in vain; the bolt had struck deep into her ° 
heart, and it seemed that she would awaken to ‘ 
happiness again only where “the hearts of all ' 
are known, and the faithful love is blest.” 

And they said that Madelon was dying. The ; 
spring time had come again, and the birds sang } 
sweet melodies in the jessamine boughs under ; 
her chamber window, and the incense of sweet } 
flowers was breeze-wafted into the room, and 
the sunlight conspired to make all glad, save 
Madelon. Nor birds, nor flowers, nor sunlight 
revived her drooping heart. And many tears 
were shed for Madelon, but she was composed 
and resigned; she felt that there was one living 
being:in the world who could save her from an 
early grave, but she knew she would never see 
him again; one word might restore her—but she 
knew that that word could not be spoken, and 
she was resigned to her fate. 

Tt was.a bright and beautiful morning when 
Madelon sat in the midst of her family, calmly 
awaiting the hour of dissolution; when she was 
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observed to start wildly, and her father rushed 
in alarm toward her; but she made a sign for 
him to be silent, and bent her head forward, as if 
eagerly listening. But nothing was bend save 
the sighing of the breeze through the tendrils 
of the jessamine, which overhung the chamber 
window, and Madelon passed her hand in dis- 
appointment over her brow, and resumed her 
previous attitude. ‘It was a wild and silly 
fancy, father,” she exclaimed, ‘*I was foolish 
to entertain the thought for a moment.”’ 

A pause ensued. It was broken by a voice, 
heard by all present, inquiring for Madelon’s 
father. The dying girl screamed with delight, 
and rushing toward the window, fell fainting 
before she could reach it. 

It was Ferdinand’s voice? The father pro- 
ceeded to mect him. He had awakened to a 
sense of his errors, and his heart reverting to the 
gentle Madelon, he had come to supplicate for- 
giveness, and to. ask her to become his bride. 
The father of Madelon joyfully welcomed the 
penitent, and instantly accompanied him to 
Madelon’s chamber. But, alas! there she lay 
upon the ground, pale, and to all appearance, 
lifeless; while every exertion was being made 
to effect her recovery. Those exertions were 
not made in vain. The maiden opened her 
clear blue eyes, and glanced inquiringly at ali 
those who stood around her. Ferdinand had 
been purposely kept back. ‘’T was but a 
dream, then ?”? she murmured, “too happy for 
reality.’? 

“Say it was mot a dream, dear Madelon?’’ 
returned her sisterly, tenderly. 

**Do not—do not deceive me,” cried the girl, 
catching eagerly at her sister’s words, “do not 
deceive me—is it he ?7—is he here ?—keep me no 
longer in suspense—am I to live or die ?”” 

** Madelon!”? 

‘¢ Ah!’ shrieked the maiden, “tis no delu- 
sion: it is his voice !—he is here!” 

** Madelon, dearest Madelon!”’ exclaimed the 
lover. : 

The next moment Madelon was locked in 
Ferdinand’s arms. 

And ere the bright summer ended, a gay mar- 
riage procession was beheld approaching the 
little village church, and Madelon restored to 
health and happiness, became the bride of her 
heart’s first and only love. 


“Tue dead are like the stars of day, 
Withdrawn from mortal eye ; 

Yet unperceived they hold their way 

In glory through the sky.” 
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Varnisnine Gitpep Frames.—It is said that look- 
HOME DEPARTMENT. ing-glass frames may be cleansed with a damp cloth, 
BY AUTHOR OF THE “ BOOK OF EMBROIDERY,” &c. } Without injury, provided they are varnished with the 
pure white alcoholic varnish, used for transferred 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. engravings and other delicate articles of fancy work. 
To Errace Grease Spots rrom Sirxs.—Turpen- } This would save the trouble of covering and unco- 
tine will extract the grease, but will form an edge } covering picture-frames with the change of the seasons. 
wherever it is applied. French chalk absorbs the } I never heard how many coats of varnish were neces- 
offending matter, but leaves a muddy or dull appear- ; sary, but I should think it would be safe to put on more 
ance, that is almost as unsightly as the grease. The ; than one. 
only safe and really infallible method of extracting Taintep Butter.—Some good cooks say that bad 
grease spots from silks, (of even the most delicate ; butter may be purified in the following manner:— 
hues,) is the following, which should be applied as ; Melt and skim it, then put into it a piece of well: 
soon after the discovery of the injury as possible. ‘ toasted bread; in a few minutes the butter will lose 
Hold the part firmly, to prevent the silk from being { its offensive taste and smell; the bread will absorb it 
creased; then, with a clean, soft white cloth, (an old { all. Slices of potatoe fried in rancid lard will ing 
cambric pocket handkerchief is the best material,) rub { great measure absorb the unpleasant taste. 
the spot very briskly, but not with sufficient violence { Cream.—The quantity of cream on milk may be 
to fray the silk; change the portions of the handkerchief { greatly increased by the following process :—Have 
frequently; the silk may be held to the fire to assist the { two pans ready in boiling hot water, and when the 
operation, but this is not needful. In the course of a { new milk is brought in, put it into one of these hot 
minute or two the spot will have entirely disappeared. : pans and cover it with the other. The quality as well 
To prevent Motus.—In the month of April beat : as the thickness of the cream is improved. 
your fur garments well with a small cane or elastic } Catorme Lime.—A room may be purified from 
stick, then lap them up in linen without pressing the : offensive smells of any kind by a few spoonfuls of 
fur too hard, and put between the folds some camphor ‘ chloride of lime dissolved in water. A good sized 
in small lumps; then put your furs in this state in boxes } saucer, or some similar vessel, is large enough for all 
well closed. common purposes, The article is cheap, and is in- 
When the furs are wanted for use, beat them well ; valuable in the apartment of an invalid. 
as before, and expose them for twenty-four hours to TeeTH.—Honey mixed with pure pulverized char- 
the air, which will take away the’smell of the camphor. } coal is said to be excellent to cleanse the teeth, and 
If the fur has long hair, as. bear or fox, add to the } make them white. Limestone water with 2 little 
camphor-an equal quantity of black pepper in powder. } Peruvian bark is very good to be occasionally used 
To renpek Suors Water Proor.—Mix a pint of ; by those who have defective teeth, or an offensive 
drying oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of ; breath. 
turpentine, and half an ounce of Burgundy pitch, over ; To rake Wax ovr or Croru.—Hold a red hot iron 
a-slow fires Lay the mixture, whilst hot, on the boots ; (a poker will do) steadily within an inch or so of the 
or shoes with a sponge or soft brush; and, when they * cloth, and in a few minutes the wax will wholly eva- 
are dry, lay it on again and again, until the leather > porate; then rub the cloth with some whitish brown 
becomes quite saturated, that is to say, will hold no } paper to remove any mark that may remain. 
more. Let them then be put away, and not be worn For a Cut.—Wash off the blood in cold water, and 
until they are perfectly dry and elastic : they will after- ; bind it up with a clean cotton bandage ; if it inclines to 
ward be found not only impenetrable to wet, but soft } bleed, put on scraped lint, after bringing the edges of 
and pliable, and of much longer duration. the wound together as closely as possible, and bind it 
To make Lemon Syrur.—The lemon syrup, usually ; rather tight. Or use sticking-plaster. 
sold at fifty cents a bottle, may be made much cheaper. Cotocne Water.—One pint of alcohol, sixty drops 
Those who use a great quantity of it will find it worth } of lavender, sixty drops of bergamot, sixty drops of 
their while to make it. Take about a pound of Havana } essence of lemon, sixty drops of orange-water. To 
sugar; boil it in water down to a quart; drop inthe } be corked up, and well shaken. It is better for consir 
white of an egg, to clarify it, strain it; add one quarter } derable age. 
of an ounce of tartaric acid, or citric acid; if you do Pearrs.—In order to preserve the beauty of pearl 
not find it sour enough, after it has stood two or three } ornaments, they should be carefully kept from damp- 
days and shaken freely, add more of the acid. A few } ness. A piece of paper torn off and rolled up, so as to 
drops of the oil of lemon improves it. present a soft, ragged edge, is the best thing to cleanse 
A Fire Proor’anp Water Proor Cement.—To } them with. 
half a pint of milk put an equal quantity of vinegar, To Oran Parerep W ais.—The very best method 
in order to curdle it; then separate the curd from the 3 is to. rub them with stale bread. Cut the crust off very 
whey, and mix the whey with the whites of four or } thick, and wipe straight down from the top, then goto 
five eggs, beating the whole well together. When it § the top again, and so on. The staler the bread the 
is well mixed, add a little quick lime, through a sieve, § better. 
until it has acquired the consistence of a thick paste. } To cLEAN Paint.—Rub it over with a bit of flannel 
With this cement broken vessels and cracks of all kinds ; dipped in sweet oil—then rub it hard with finely pow- 
may be mended. It dries quickly, and resists the action } dered rotten stone—then rub it with a soft linen cloth, 
of fire and water. and polish with a bit of wash leather. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


WE this month present our fair subscribers with 
a plate of May and Summer Fashions in advance. 
These are the latest Paris styles just received, and 
they are certainly very elegant. 

Fic. 1.—A Watrxine Dress of barege: a fold down 
the front of the skirt, trimmed with cords and buttons; 
demi point, and trimmed to match the skirt, high in the 
neck, and opening in front to show the chemisette; 
sleeves straight, a wide cuff around the hand, trimmed 
with fringe. Straw bonnet, gipsy cottage shape— 
trimmed with ribbons and flowers. 

Fic. u.—A Watxxine Dress of the new and fash- 
jonable material, called silk-muslin, which is destined 
to supplant the fowards. The skirt very full, with 


five flowers, trimmed with fringe. Corsage pointed, ; 
Sleeves plain } 


with a spencer cape worn over it. 
bishops. , set of white lace, trimmed with flowers. 
Mantilla of black lace. 
ionable walking dress for May and June. 

Fig. 11.—A Watxine Dress of plain balzorine; the 
skirt trimmed in front with buttons, and an embroidered 
vine on either side. Polka corsage, trimmed like the 
skirt, opening low in front to show the chemisette. 
Straight tight sleeves. Chip bonnet trimmed with 
flowers. 

Genera Remarks.—Bonnets for spring and summer 
will be made more flaring in front than heretofore : the 
gipsy cottage style is the one destined to be most fash- 
ionable. Straws, chips, Neapolitan and silk capotes 





This will be the most fash- ; 


Dress Fos THE Opera.—As the opera bids 
continue for some weeks, we give a new styleof 
dress which is very beautiful. It is a costume of a 
magnificent plain pink satin, made extremely full; 
long, full corsage @ la grecgue; confined round the 
waist with a narrow plain satin belt, and in the front 
with a gold clasp, the fulling of the corsage being 
confined upon the top with a plain square piece, com- 
posed.of a rich, heavy-patterned white lace, lined with 
white satin; very short, round, loose chemisette sleeve. 
Caprice of black velvet, encircled with a broad ribbon 
of black. satin passing through narrow flat loops. of 
black velvet, put on at equal distances; a double row 
of the same kind of trimming decorates the long, deep 
arm-holes. Coiffure composed of white lace intermixed 
with a rich pink ribbon disposed in small neuds on 
each side, a double row of the lace passing flat and 
plain upon the top of the head. 

Dress Caps.—For evening coiffures, the prettiest 
are of silk tulle, pink, cerise, and ponceau ; the trim- 


{ ming, or garniture, being formed by five fullings put 
on slantways, and decorated upon the left side with a 
bouquet of pink geraniums, the leaves of velvet; and on 

$ the right side with a chow of tulle cowpé (that is, notched.) 

} Then we have those denominated the Marie- Antoinette 

; cap, made in a rich style of silver lace. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Parrott’s Journey to Arrarat. New York: Harper 


§ Brothers, 1846.—Since the publication of Stephens’ 
Travels in Arabia Petra, no book of travels has ap- 
> peared, calculated to make so great a sensation as this 
volume must excite when generally introduced to the 
reading public. The object of Mr. Parrott was no 


are to be worn. Bonnets are trimmed with ribbon ; 
plain, or with flowers, the latter generally large. In 
dressing the hair it must be borne in mind by our fair 
readers, that short ringlets now altogether supercede 
long ones. For evening parties wreaths and detached ‘ 
flowers are equally worn. Gimp trimmings still con- } less enterprising than that of the American traveller, 
tinue in favor. Two or three flounces are worn on } the places described almost as new and unattainable 
skirts, An effort will be made to introduce tunics for ; to journalists, and the delineation of places and things, 
walking dresses; but the attempt will not succeed. In } for graphic description and an easy, natural flow of 
cities small figures are now all the rage on balzorines, ; language, has never yet been surpassed by any author. 
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silks, &. ; The pleasantest description of domestic life we re- 


Fasnionaste Divan anp Cuair.—lIn our plate the 
artist has introduced the latest styles of divans and 
arm-chairs. These, with the tete-a-tete chairs are now 
all the rage. 

Batt Dress.—Ladies will soon begin to make up 
ball dresses for their sojourn at Saratoga and else- 
where. The latest style is a dress of blue brocaded 
satin, the jzepe made immensely full and long, opening 
up the front so as to show the under breadth of white 
satin, and confined across with a fancy blue brande- 
bourg trimming,*having a small blue tassel depending 
from each end; a rowleau of plain blue satin encircles 
the lower edge of the dress, having. a narrow blue 
tibbon velvet twisted at regular intervals over it; 
very low corsage @ trois piece, and-forming a perfect 
stomacher in the front, encircled round the top with a 
narrow white lace; short under full sleeves of muslin, 
confined round with narrow bands of the same, and 
edged with a narrow lace, over which is worn a short, 
open sleeve, edged with a narrow vandyke gymp, and 
attached at the top with a small roseate; the hair is 
dressed with full ringlets, intermixed with light flowers. 





member to have read anywhere, is that given by the 
author, of his arrangements while at the monastery at 
the foot of Mount Arrarat. The soldier cook—the 
curious invention by which eatable bread was made 
and baked, puts one in mind of Robinson Crusoe and 
his hundred fabulous ways of making himself comfor- 
table. Then there is the attempt to ascend the hitherto 
i ibl tain so often renewed, and at last 
so triumphantly accomplished. Nothing can be more 
intense than the interest felt by the reader, as this por- 
tion of the book enchains his attention. At every 
footstep taken by the adventurous little party on the 
hitherto untrod side of Arrarat, one almost expects 
to hear them exclaim, “that a fragrant of the ark is 
found :”” so completely does the reader sympathize with 
the journalist that a perusal of the book is like treading 
the scenes with your own feet, and viewing the eternal 
snows of the mountain with your own eyes. The 
author being a scientific man has not failed to embody 
much in his observations that is valuable to the natu- 
ralist and the philosopher. It is altogether the most 
interesting and valuable book printed within the year. 
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; the translator, deserves great praise for 

e of his translation, and the publishers as 
mueh for the style in which it is gotten up. The 
plates and map, of which the volume contains five or 
six, are worth twice the amount required for the whole 
book. The price is only fifty cents, though with all 
the other attractions. It is sent forth in the snow 
white paper and chaste binding with which the Har- 
pers have issued their new miscellany. Parrott’s jour- 
ney to Arrarat forms the eighth number to this valuable 
series which must yet become quite as popular as the 
Family Library. The books are becoming more and 
more desirable as good library works, and the binding 
is the very perfection of good taste. The truth is this 
particular work—its literary and mechanical value 
considered—is absolutely given away at fifty cents. 
Let those of our readers who purchase the book say if 
we are too extravagant in its praise. 


The Old Continental; or, the Price of Liberty. 
By J. K. Paulding. 2 vols. New York: Paine 
4 Burgess. Philada.: T. B. Peterson, 1846.—This 
is an attempt to embody in the shape of fictitious nar- 
rative, a picture of the sufferings to which our fore- 
fathers were reduced during the war of independence. 
The author informs us in his preface that most of the 
facts as well as characters are drawn from real life. 
Mr. Paulding has ded in making a very pleasant 
fiction answer a very good purpose, and we rise from 
the perusal of his volumes with a much more vivid 
idea of the privations and perils of our revolutionary 
ancestors than we ever before possessed. Romances 
of this character, like practical tales of real life, are 
of the greatest benefit, especially to the young; for the 
reader insensibly derives valuable information, where 
he only sat down to be amused. The volumes are 
printed in the usual excellent style of Messrs. Paine 
& Burgess. 


The Queen of Denmark. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1846.—This is a pleasantly written and in- 
teresting novel, deriving its interest from scenes and 
historical events in Denmark, when Caroline Matilda, 
the sister of George III., shared the Danish throne. 
The character of the queen is well drawn, and some 
of the descriptions are fine, particularly that in which 
the queen and her attendant Lisette were spirited away 
by the rebels. We are hardly satisfied with the end 
though. When two young lad‘es, like Lisette and 
Elizabeth, are in love with the same person, it is 
poetical homicide to kill both off and leave the hero 
entirely widowed. Besides, we can see no earthly 
reason why the sweetest and best female of the lot 
should, after following the queen through all her good 
and evil fortunes, accompany her into the grave also. 
Still the Queen of Denmark has an immense deal of 
pleasant reading in it for twenty-five cents. 

‘Memoir of Alexander Proudfit, D. D. New 
York: Harper § Brothers, 1846.—We have not read 
this volume in detail, because it is one of those things 
which can be taken up and glanced over at intervals 
with pleasure and profit. It is not only the spiritual 
and ‘mental history of a good man, but its pages are 
fall of pleasant and touching anecdotes, which make 
one in love with Christianity and its too often reviled 
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teachers. Theymezzotint likeness is a gem: the ex 
pression of that-face, like the book, makes one think 
pleasantly of h nature. F 

The Young s Magazine. Edited by Seba 
Smith, Published by J. R. Williams, 118 Nassau 
street, New York.—This is a delightful little work, 
almost entirely wae with a gists and colored 
flower in each b A pl t visitor it must 
be for the little folks wy a family, and we hope to see 
it cireulating far and wide. 

Voyage of a Naturalist. By Charles Darwin. 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1846.—This 
is the narrative of a scientific gentleman who accom- 
panied the English man-of-war Beagle on a voyage 
around the world. The book is full of pleasant narra- 
tive as well as of scientific remark. 

Household Verses. By Bernard Barton. 1 vol. 
Philada.: J. W. Moore, 1846.—This is 2 beautiful 
edition of the later poems of Bernard Barton, a writer 
whose sweetness and gentleness of tone endear him to 
all true hearts. Every lady should have the volume 
in her library. 





Maeazines anp NewsraPers.—Do our subscribers 
in the country ever think of the superior advantage of 
taking a magazine rather than a newspaper? The 
latter is made up of the news of the week, with stories 
copied from magazines or original tales generally from 
third rate writers. Now it appears to us that the local 
newspaper is the surest and speediest vehicle through 
which persons living in the country can obtain thé 
news of the week. It is plain, therefore, that a good 
magazine is infinitely more advantageous than 4 
city newspaper; for the magazine is, after all, the 
fund from which the newspaper derives most of its 
tales. The literature of the magazine is far above 
that of the newspaper; and there is more of it! We 
have thrown out of view altogether the illustrations 
of the magazine, which, if purchased in any,other way, 
would cost as much as the subscription price. No 
lady’s centre-table is complete now-a-days without 
the last number of the magazine. 


Our Fasnion Piates.—The fashion plate, in our 
present month, is a most beautiful and delicate affair. 
It-gives the real fashions, such as are worn in Phila 
delphia and New York, and gives them in advances. 
It is now spring, yet here are swmmer fashions, as well 
as those appropriate for the month! 
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A Surers Mezzortnt.—Our engraver hes just 
finished for us a splendid mezzotint, superior to any 
thing we have published this year, even to the one 
in March. 4 Serra egme, Bgedn ~ 
volume in July. 


Pay tae Posrace.—We beg to remind our friends 
that letters, directed to us, are not taken out of the 
post-office, if the postage ts unpaid. 
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